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New Super Saw 
The Power Barrier! 
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A SUPER SAW WITH SUPER FEATURES... 
@ Greatest power (6.5 hp) at lightest weight (19 Ib) 
@ Exclusive “light touch” action and super balance let you cut faster with just fingertip pressure har 


@ Automatic rewind starter with nylon sheathed cable assures quicker, easier starting 
@ Extra convenient keyboard arrangement of controls 


@ Fastest, smoothest cutting McCulloch Pintail chain lasts up to 20% longer than ordinary chain 150 
AND FAMOUS McCULLOCH ENGINEERING... hae 
saw— 


¢ Automatic servo action clutch ¢ weather proof ignition * automatic-reset choke 


buy. « 

¢ 3-port, loop-scavenged cylinder ¢ diaphragm-type carburetor blant 
MAC 35 BREAKS THE PRICE BARRIER AT *165 epic 
neare 

It costs no more to own a McCulloch. Now you can buy the Model MAC 35 for just $165 — (Cont 
the first time a professional quality chain saw has ever been offered at so low a price! where 


Vvi-CULLOCH 


McCulloch Motors Corporation * Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Divisions: Scott-Atwater Mfy. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. McCulloch Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Ittook McCulloch to do it...to build a DIRECT-DRIVE saw 










with the greatest power-per-pound in history — 







the ALL-NEW Super 44! Never before has there been 
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such a light-weight, fast-cutting saw as the 6.5 horsepower 


uper 44. Just 19 Ib light, this sleek new beauty can 


handle every woodcutting job with unbelievable ease. 


50 FREE SAWS 


Youcan win a free McCulloch é q 


Saw—no box tops, nothing to 





buy. Just pick up an entry 
— for the big 1957 
McCulloch Saw-Draw at your 
nearest McCulloch dealer. 
(Contest limited to areas 
where permitted by law.) 


Find Your 
Nearest Dealer | 
in the | 
| Yellow Pages | 
aS 
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As everyone knows, Milwaukee is the home of the 
“Braves,” the national league baseball club that is 
making a strong bid for the pennant. As this is 
written, the issue is still in doubt but the hard 
hitting Braves have managed to capture the fancy 
of people everywhere. In Wisconsin, of course, 
everyone is rooting for them and this includes the 
staff of the big U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison. For several years now, these experts 
have been experimenting with a new unbreakable 
laminated bat made of hickory and ash. Why? 
Choice ash from which baseball bats are made has 
become more and more difficult to obtain. In short, 
there simply isn’t enough quality ash to meet the 
need. While the new laminated bat has met the 
specifications of the major leagues, it has not as 





Outfielder yet been universally accepted. Some think the core 
Eddie Mathews of the man-made bat is too heavy. Research con- 
tinues. 








The AFA 


The American Forestry Association, publishers of Ameri 
can Forests, is a national organization—independent and 
non-political in character—for the advancement of intelli- 
gent management and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is to create an enlightened public appreciation of 
these resources and the part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Created in 1875, it is the 
oldest national forest conservation organization in America. 





AMERICAN Forests is published monthly by The American Forestry Association at 919 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Subscription price $6 a year. Editors are not responsible for loss 
or injury of manuscripts and photographs while in their possession or in transit. The Editors ae 
not responsible for views expressed in signed articles. Entered as second-class matter at the Pest 
Office at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March $, 1879. Acceptable for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided in Section 1103, Act of October $, 1917, authorized July 10, 1918. Additional 
entry at Baltimore, Md., December 29, 1931. Copyright, 1957, by The American Forestry Association. 
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NEW 
PARTICLE BOARD 
PILOT PLANT 
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Mats of wood particle board going into the multi-platen hot plate 
press to produce two flake type particle boards at the TECO pilot 
plant. The press produces boards 3’ x 6’ and has ample capacity to 
provide a wide range of density for standard particle boards, insulation 
boards or even floor tile. 





The Timber Engineering Company’s new wood particle board pilot 
plant is fully equipped to develop any kind of platen type wood particle 
boards, with companion facilities and personnel for testing both platen 
and extrusion boards, raw materials, production processes, end uses, 
and markets. 


The TECO Pilot Plant is unique because of its large size which allows 
" the production of particle boards of ample dimensions for normal end 
uses. Actual large scale production facilities can be accurately forecast 
by completely conveyorized operations simulating a mass-producing 
commercial plant. 


Here are the new services 


For MANUFACTURERS of PARTICLE BOARD 


We can test present boards to determine their improvements; and their most suitable end 
exact properties and quality; conformance to uses. 
specifications and standards; opportunities for 


For THOSE PLANNING PARTICLE BOARD PRODUCTION 


We can evaluate the suitability of raw mate- from available raw materials, and for end uses; 
rials; counsel on selection of equipment; de- evaluate markets for specific boards; and de- 
velop formulae for the best boards obtainable velop boards for specific markets. 





For SUPPLIERS to PARTICLE BOARD MANUFACTURERS 
We can assist manufacturers of adhesives and ducers with basic raw materials from their 


preservatives, moisture resistants, fire repel- mills, plants, or timber tracts, will find our 
lants, colors and other additives, in develop- services valuable in determining the type of 
ing, improving, or adapting their products for board for which the residues are most suitable, 
use in particle board production. and methods for separating and handling 
Firms, wishing to supply particle board pro- them. 

“ For USERS OF PARTICLE BOARD 

, We can help determine the type of board re- particular uses. 

“ quired, and evaluate properties of boards for 

a. = 

pu We invite inquiries from the lumber and wood-using industries, and from 

b a | other industrial firms interested in particle board production or consumption. 
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EE? 1319 18TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
RESEARCH AFFILIATE OF NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 














Reader's Clearing House 


EpITor: 

I live on a street completely lined with 
50-year-old elms which are our pride and 
this summer one of the trees in front of 
my home wilted and died. I had it re- 
moved at once and was authoritatively told 
it had Dutch Elm Disease. 

More will probably follow unless we act. 
Please tell me what to do. 

W. N. Humbert 

512 Elm Avenue 

Muhlenberg Park 

Reading, Pa. 
Epiror: 

I read Farb’s article with interest and it 
occurs to me you might be interested in 
some information on a highly successful 
DED control program conducted in our 
community of St. Johns Woods, sub-division 
of the city of Berkley, Michigan. St. Johns 
Woods is a small sub-division of 285 homes 
with approximately 1,850 elm trees as of 
the spring of 1953. 

Our DED control program started in 
1954. A record of DED losses during this 
period is as follows: 1953—10 trees; 1954— 
51 trees; 1955—14 trees; 1956—5 trees. We 
have been successful in both our sub-divi- 
sion and in Berkley because we organized a 
program and carried it out. The case of 
Detroit, on the other hand, shows that half 
measures are not enough. Detroit lost 1,197 
elms in 1954. Because of insufficient appro- 
priations only about one-third of the city’s 
450,000 elms were sprayed in 1955. Losses 
accordingly were around 2,100. 

Once people saw we meant business we 
had fine cooperation from both the city of 
Berkley and the state. Four surveys were 
made by city-retained foresters and speci- 
mens from suspect trees were processed by 


























the state lab. When we organized and 
elected officers, we took four initial steps. 
They were: 1) Got bids and a contract for 
a summer DDT spraying of elms of all resi- 
dents participating in the program; 2) Sent 
an information bulletin to all residents ex- 
plaining the DED situation and urging 
participation in our program; 3) Held a 
“pep meeting” of 13 block captains for the 
program; 4) Had the block captains solicit 
their residents for spraying at the rate of 
$1.40 per tree. Result was that 228 of 285 
homes signed up for the program and 1,557 
elms were sprayed the first year. Losses 
were held to 51 trees. 

In 1955 we initiated a winter pruning 
program. Again, the block captains can- 
vassed their residents with the result that 
50 families had the dead wood trimmed 
from their elms. All work was done by 
Davey Tree Expert Company. That sum- 
mer 227 homes signed up for two sprayings 
at the rate of $4 per tree. A total of 1,319 
elms were sprayed and total losses that 
year were held to 14 trees. 

Our conclusions are that without a DED 
control program in 1954 and 1955 our sub- 
division could have expected about 200 
DED cases in 1955. Since DED losses were 
only 14, it shows that the DED losses can 
be controlled providing: 1) Dead and dying 
elms are promptly removed and burned; 
2) Dead wood is pruned from healthy elms; 
3) Elm logs in wood piles are destroyed; 
and 4) Elms are sprayed with DDT. For 
spring spraying, we found that No. 2 fuel 
oil containing a 2 percent solution of 
DDT was most effective. In summer, we 
used a 1 percent DDT solution. 

To get results we used a certain amount 
of shock treatment. We found that the 
enclosed drawing entitled “Which Do You 
Prefer?” was effective in brushing aside 
minor dissents of one type or another. 
You might be able to use this sort of thing 


WHICH DO YOU PREFER? 














with profit yourselves as you carry on your 
program in the insects and disease field. 
After softening them up, the block captains 
moved in to get home owners’ names on 
the dotted line. The form they used is 
simple and effective. Thanks to the com- 
bined efforts of our publicity people and 
block captains the importance of getting 
“on the spray list” became a_ household 
word. We were also greatly helped by 
home owners who had lost their elms. In 
practically every case, these homes stripped 
of their trees decreased in value—sometimes 
by as much as $2,000. Also, the cost of 
removing the diseased and dead trees was 
many times the cost of annual sprayings. 

Those foresters were a lot of help to us 
and taught us a lot. They told us that 
DED is a fungus which attacks the layer of 
growing cells just under the bark of the 
tree and shuts off the flow of sap. The 
disease produces a wilting or yellowing of 
leaves on one or several branches and the 
leaves fall. Later in the season or in follow- 
ing years, the disease may spread to other 
parts of the tree until the entire top is 
affected and the tree dies. In acute cases, 
the entire tree may suddenly wilt and die 
without pronounced yellowing of foilage. 
Foresters and tree surgeons showed us that 
in all cases of the disease, a discoloration of 
the sapwood occurs in affected branches, 
trunk and roots. If the disease is present, a 
diagonal cut through branches with wilted 
or yellowing leaves will show brown spots, 
an arc, or a complete brown circle in one 
or more annual rings of the wood. 

The DED fungus develops in living trees 
as a parasite, producing yeast-like spores 
which are carried through the water con- 
ducting vessels of the wood in the sap flow. 
The toxins the fungus produces and the 
brown gumlike deposits in the water con- 
ducting vessels causes wilt and the death of 
the tree or its affected branches. After the 
elm dies, the fungus, still growing on the 
wood as a parasite, produces spores under 
the loosened bark and in insect galleries 
formed between the bark and the wood. 

Occasionally, the fungus spreads through 
linkage of diseased and healthy trees by 
natural root grafts or root contacts, which 
frequently occur in dense elm stands or 
crowded plantings. Normally, however, the 
fungus is borne from diseased trees to 
healthy ones by two kinds of bark beetles, 
the native elm bark beetle and the Euro- 
pean elm bark beetle, both of which are 
widespread in the U. S., but the European 
beetle is the greater culprit. It is a black 
pest only about as big as a pin head. 
Beetles of both species may fly several miles 
in search of suitable breeding places and 
they breed twice a year, the adult beetles 
emerging from the infected wood in the 
spring and mid-summer. 

As Farb stated, the Dutch Elm Disease 
organism is spread mainly by insects. This 
means that the loss of elm trees from the 


(Turn to page 8) 
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> For a unique vacation, enjoy the relaxation of o peaceful float 


trip down the Current River, Clark National Forest, Missouri. 
me 
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Where you float back a century and fish with Huck Finn... 


As that barefoot rascal, Huck Finn, observed, “You feel 
mighty free and easy and comfortable” floating down a 
peaceful river. 

The wooded hill country of the Ozarks, with its bubbling 
springs and cool streams, is the same kind of country that 
Mark Twain wrote about. It offers the same sport and 
mild adventure that Huck Finn and his friends would 
have enjoyed a century ago. 


Drifting along in a flat-bottomed boat, you can cast 
into likely pools for a flashing trout or a wily bass... and 
admire the unspoiled beauty of every new scene ’round 
the bend. 


‘At sundown, you camp under the shelter of ancient oaks 
and cook your catch over a wood fire... relaxed by the 
murmur of the river rushing over a gravelly bed. Later, 


you may join the generous and gentle folks of the Ozarks 
in the gay excitement of the square dance. 

The Missouri Ozarks are typical of the vast areas of our 
National Forest System—a treasury of trees, water and 
vacationland set aside for the wise use and enjoyment of all 
Americans. Due to the foresight of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, it looks as though there’ll be plenty of trees, peaceful 
rivers and mighty good fishing in this quiet Missouri 
wilderness . . . for generations of Huck Finns to come. 


FREE Tour Information =e 


If you would like to drive to the Missouri National 
Forests, or anywhere in the U.S.A., let us help plan your 
trip. Write: Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.—ask for a colorful 
National Forest Vacation booklet. 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE FOREST SERVICE of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for its work in conserving all the resources of 
our National Forests—timber, minerals, range, water, wildlife, 
and recreation; and for initiating and carrying out the new five- 
year program, Operation Outdoors. This far-sighted program 
will double recreation facilities thre-ghout the 180 million 


acres of our National Forest System. 


Another in Sinclair's American Conservation Series 








Forestry In Wisconsin 


By JOHN A. BEALE 


State Forester, Wisconsin 


HE annual forestry budget in the state of Wisconsin 

now amounts to over five million dollars. Early ef- 
forts in the prevention and suppression of forest fires 
were confined largely to legislation. Little in the way of 
concrete accomplishment was done until the 1920’s when 
the state was divided into forest protection districts. 
Presently the forest fire control organization protects 
over 16 million acres of forest land from fire. Protection 
on this area is intensive and carefully organized. The 
cost of protection approximates one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars per year. Weather conditions still make the 
big difference but the organization has matured to the 
point at which it can handle ali but catastrophic condi- 
tions. Up-to-date fire plans provide for the utilization 
of private equipment and manpower when state facilities 
have been committed. 

The Division of Forests and Parks in the Conserva- 
tion Department operates a system of forests, parks and 
state forest nurseries consisting of: 8 state forests, 
340,000 acres; 30 state parks, 18,000 acres; and 6 state 
forest nurseries, 1957 production, 34 million trees. 

State forests are managed as prescribed by law for 
“the growing of recurring forest crops with scenic values, 
outdoor recreation, public hunting and _ streamflow 
stabilization as extra benefits.” The state parks are 
managed “to provide areas for public recreation and for 
public education in conservation and nature study.” 

State nurseries provide forest planting stock and game 
foods to public agencies, private individuals, private 
concerns, and educational groups. Stock provided for 
private planting is sold at the cost of production, to 
some agencies at a reduced price and to designated edu- 
cational groups free of charge. 

The Division of Forest Management cooperates with 
the Wisconsin counties in the management of over two 
million acres of county forests under the Wisconsin For- 
est Crop Law and with private owners on 340,000 acres 
of privately-owned forest crop land under the same law. 
The division also covers the state with a program of 
assistance to private wood land owners through the 
federal Cooperative Forest Management Act. 

Forest insects and disease are now taking a greater 
toll of standing trees and forest products than forest 
fires. The state Forest Pest Control Act of 1955 provides 
legal authority for suppressing forest insect and disease 
outbreaks. Both survey and control measures are pres- 
ently carried on by the department through the Divi- 
sion of Forest Management. Pest control through timely 
harvest and biological methods is emphasized. Chemical 
controls are used only in emergencies. 

A progressive program of forestry research is carried 
on by the Agricultural Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, supported financially by the Con- 
servation Commission. This program has been underway 
since the mid-1930’s and covers four principal fields of 
investigation—forest soils, forest insects, tree diseases 
and forest genetics. Presently the Conservation Com- 
mission is investing $127,000 per year in this research 
program. 
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Five Goals For Wisconsin 


By FOLKE BECKER 


President, Trees for Tomorrow Inc. 


BELIEVE Wisconsin is unique in the nation from the 

standpoint of individuals, public agencies and _ in. 
dustry working together to solve basic resource problems, 

Wisconsin was the first state in the country to set up 
rural zoning. It was the first state to establish a policy 
making conservation commission comprised of private 
citizens. It is one of the few states with a forestry ad- 
visory committee represented by all phases of the wood 
using industries. 

Within the state agencies there is the governor’s nat- 
ural resources committee, established to shape up policy 
and to avoid duplication of effort. 

Funds for Wisconsin’s forestry program are not raised 
by unpredictable annual appropriations but by a 1/10 
mill annual property tax. 

With its low burn record Wisconsin ranks at the top 
in forest fire suppression. Of national interest is the 
location of the Forest Products Laboratory in Madison. 

As far back as the early 1900’s when the paper and 
power industries organized the Wisconsin Valley Im- 
provement Company, industry has contributed immeas- 
urably to Wisconsin’s balanced program of resource 
management. 

The now nationally famous Institute of Paper Chemis- 
try was established at Appleton by the Wisconsin Paper 
Industry in the 1920's. 

In 1926 the first industrial forest in Wisconsin came 
into being. These industrial forests now comprise more 
than 800,000 acres of efficiently managed, tax paying 
forest lands. 

The Sulphite Pulp Manufacturers’ Research League 
was set up in 1939. Since that date $20 million has been 
invested to solve the problem of waste sulphite liquor. 

In 1944 Trees for Tomorrow Inc. was founded as a 
non-profit educational organization. It is now sponsored 
by 13 paper mills and 5 power companies. 

The above list is, by no means, complete, nor does it 
tell the whole story of how people, working together, 
can solve many problems. 

However, as our population and, consequently, our 
needs for resources expand, complex situations arise. 

To me, the following are the most pressing problems 
facing Wisconsin today. They will require a continuing 
high degree of unified effort. 

1. Widespread participation in a two year study set 
up by the Wisconsin legislature on the use of water. 

2. Expanded facilities at the University of Wisconsin 
for research in silviculture, forest pathology, and 
entomology. 

3. The need to include farm woodland management 
as a required subject for those studying to be county 
agents and vocational agriculture instructors at the Unt 
versity of Wisconsin and River Falls State College. 

4. Responsibility of industry—with the rapid changes 
in wood utilization—to make market information 
available. 

5. Projecting sustained yield forest management to 
the millions of acres of small woodlands owned by more 
than 175,000 individual landowners. 
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FORESTRY IS GROWING UP 
ALONG THE 


The concerted efforts of recent years in behalf of better forestry are beginning 
to bear abundant fruit in the Seaboard Southeast. 


Here in the heart of the South’s timber supply, the true value of our forests is 
at last being recognized, and sound forest management is rapidly becoming the 
general practice throughout the area. 


While we are yet a long way from realizing the full potential of our forests, the 
marked improvement in timberland management shown in recent years constitutes 
tangible evidence of the fact that forestry is “coming of age” in this important 
timber-growing section of our nation. 


For more than two decades the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, through its Forestry 
Division, has worked unremittingly with land owners and various interested agencies 
for the advancement of sound forestry in the six southeastern states served by the 


railroad’s lines. We look forward to a continuation of this important and rewarding 
activity. 


industrial Department 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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AND USE IT FOR BOUNDARIES TOO! 


Foresters —_ us, "Time, not paint price, is the biggest factor in marking cost. More 
marks per day — more per gallon — these are the real money-savers with Nelson 
Paint and Nel-Spot guns." — And your marks endure. (With the new Spray Nozzle 
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Order direct or Write — 


THE NELSON COMPANY @ IRON MOUNTAIN 14, MICHIGAN 
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TIGERTON LUMBER COMPANY 


SINCE 1889 
TIGERTON, WISCONSIN 


“PREMIUM SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE” 
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(From page 4) 


disease can be prevented by controlling the 
insect carriers. This can be done by the 
prevention of breeding in cut, cd: ad or 
dying elm trees and by the prevention of 
feeding on living elm trees. 

There is no cure for the disease which js 
just one more reason why I am right with 
you when you start talking in terms of a 
general program to curb all of these pests. 
You could do a lot worse, in my judgment, 
than to build your campaign around both 
DED and Oak Wilt. As you pointed out 
in your last issue, fire, for instance, is 
regarded as a personal matter by many 
people. Well, believe me, property owners 
who have watched their trees disintegrate 
right in front of their eyes regard that as 
a personal matter too. Loss of their cover 
and beauty, of course, is the main thing 
but the economic loss is a sizable factor 
too. When you start adding up removal of 
diseased and dead trees in terms of whole 
cities you get into a big bracket very 
quickly. 

The only answer here, as the big skunk 
told the little skunk, is, “Let us spray.” 
And above all, as the foresters told us, 
sanitation is what counts in combatting 
DED. Application of chemical fertilizers 
through the root systems also keeps the tree 
more resistant to disease of all types, the 
experts told us. Such feeding protects trees 
from being infected underground by sick 
neighbors through the root contact. 

This is overly long and as I read it over 
I sound like an expert which I am not. 
I am an automobile salesman. But I am 
president of our local Dutch Elm Disease 
Control Program and the more you get 
into this problem the more important it 
seems, 

R. G. Alexander 

3849 Kipling Avenue 

Berkley, Michigan 
EDITOR: 

We are organizing our committee next 
week to fight Dutch Elm Disease and we 
will contact you shortly thereafter. That 
our local elms were infected was first dis- 
covered in 1944 and it’s really tragic that 
enough wasn’t known about the Dutch 
Elm Disease at that time to convince us 
of the necessity of organizing for its control. 

C. J. Ahern 
Ahern and Ahern 
Dwight, Illinois 


EDITOR: 
You are on the right track... . 


Everest Bradley 

5 Crestview Lakes 

Wichita 14, Kansas 
EpIvor: 

I want 50 copies of that article “Will We 
Let Our Elms Die?” to distribute to alder- 
men and councilors. 

Maxim T. Gray 
Niagara Parks Commission 
Niagara Falls, Canada 


(Editor’s Note: Detailed information about 
insect habits, spray schedules and sanita- 
tion treatments are contained in Miscel- 
laneous Release No. 10 “Protecting Against 
Dutch Elm Disease,” Central States For- 
est Experiment Station, 111 Old Federal 
Building, Columbus 15, Ohio.) 











**PROS”’ GO 
FOR THE CHAIN 
MARKED “OQ” 


GON’ Chipper Chain 


JOE BLAYLOCK 


Pulpwood Producer | 
ROLAND, ARKANSAS, says: 


“T equip my chain saws with OREGON 
Chipper Chain, and my helper and I cut an 
average of six cords of pulpwood per day. 


“T cut 240 cords of pulpwood with my last 
OREGON chain, and you can see in the 
photograph that OREGON chain lasts 
until the teeth are practically filed away. 


“Besides supplying me with good, fast, 
tough OREGON chain, the service and 
instruction I get from my OREGON 
dealer is a great help to me.” 


Here are some of the OREGON Chipper 


Chain features that appeal to professional 
loggers, pulpwood cutters, timber workers: 


When you buy a new saw, when you 
replace a worn chain, ask your dealer for 
genuine OREGON Chipper Chain. Look 
for the “O” on every package, the name 
OREGON on every cutter. 





GIVE YOUR SAW EXTRA GO! WITH THE CHAIN MARKED “oO” 


“et OMARK Industries, Inc.- OREGON Saw Chain Corp. °0%1ano 22, oreco! 
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In Oregon, Walter E. Koch logs with a Waukesha-powered Thew MC-820 log loader. 
(Below) In Alabama, W. T. Smith Lumber Co. use Waukesha-powered Link-Belt HC51. 
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LOGGING ENGINES 


Power-packed, for reliability in handling all kinds of 


timber. Yarding, loading, trucking—these Waukesha Engines with 
their fast, smooth power are making modern logging records, 
one after another. Many exclusive proven design advantages 
afford clean burning, lively acceleration, tremendous reserve 
power, high fuel economy with low maintenance. Diesel, gasoline, 
LPG—10 to 1135 hp. Send for Bulletins. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 
WAUKESHA, WIS. @ NEW YORK © TULSA @ LOS ANGELES 


ae. Sa : 


Typical Waukesha heavy-duty Diesel Torque Converter 
Package—a complete power unit for smooth handling of 
heavy loads—in sizes up to 1135 hp. for all standard fuels. 

















Governor Thomson 


Welcomes the AFA 


T IS with much more than ordi- 

nary enthusiasm that we in Wis- 

consin welcome the national 
membership of The American For- 
estry Association to our state. We 
feel, as you do, that the long-range 
prosperity and well being of the 
American people are inseparably 
linked to the wise utilization of our 
natural resources, renewable _re- 
sources in particular. Wisconsin like 
other states has run the gamut of ex- 
ploitation of its forests and land, fol- 
lowed by neglect and public indiffer- 
ence, only to suddenly realize that 
our very existence depends upon 
these same resources. The exploita- 
tion of our forests in years past is 
understandable. All new countries 
pass through this stage. The lumber 
industry of the time operated under 
competitive conditions which abso- 
lutely precluded the extensive appli- 
cation of good forestry practices. A 
new and rapidly expanding mid- 
western urban and farm economy 
around the turn of the century 
seemed to have an insatiable appe- 
tite for lumber — for homes, barns 






and factories, wharves, bridges, rail- 
roads and a multitude of other prod- 
ucts. Wisconsin delivered the goods 
at a rate of over three billion board 
feet per year. The highest annual 
cut in the nation at the time. While 
I feel we should not be quick to 
condemn those who produced this 
timber when it was so badly needed, 
I do feel that we as citizens, as a state 
and as a nation were remiss in the 
neglect that followed. There were 
those among us, E. M. Griffith, Wis- 
consin’s first state forester; Filibert 
Roth, the first head of the forestry 
school at the University of Michi- 
gan; Increase A. Lapham, an early 
Wisconsin scientist and naturalist 
and many others who time and time 
again preached the gospel of wise 
land use. It remained for the disas- 
trous forest fires of the late 1800's 
and early 1900’s to bring these mat- 
ters to the point at which they could 
no longer be ignored. 

It has been and will continue to 
be the lot of The American Forestry 
Association and other dedicated citi- 
zen groups to continue to protect the 
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Wisconsin’s Greatest Conservationist 


Wisconsin has produced many great conservation- 
ists but none will be remembered as long as Aldo 
Leopold. His thoughtful essays on the subject will 
be read 100 years from now when they will seem as 
fresh and inspiring as today. What is conservation? 
Forester Leopold’s definition is the classic statement 
on this subject. He said: 

“Conservation is a state of harmony between men 
and land. By land is meant all of the things on, 
over, or in the earth. Harmony with land is like 
harmony with a friend; you cannot cherish his right 
hand and chop off his left. That is to say, you can- 
not love game and hate predators; you cannot con- 
serve the waters and waste the ranges; you cannot build the forest and 
mine the farm. The land is one organism. Its parts like our own parts, 
compete with each other and cooperate with each other. The competi- 
tions are as much a part of the inner workings as the cooperations. 
You can regulate them—cautiously—but not abolish them.” 
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long-range interests of the public in 
natural resource management. I use 
the word “management” advisedly 
since it is all inclusive, embracing 
utilization as well as conservation 
and preservation. Our forests, soil 
and water, our scientists tell us, are 
dynamic. Nothing in nature remains 
forever the same. 

Thanks to the efforts of far-sighted 
individuals and groups like yours, 
we in the Badger State look to the 
future with optimism. In the short 
span of a few decades, Wisconsin 
wild lands have evolved from black- 
ened stumps, tax delinquent lands 
and ghost towns to growing produc- 
ing forests covering half of the state. 
Forest lands are no longer a drug on 
the market, but valuable assets 
sought by private and corporate in- 
vestors alike. Towns which a few 
decades ago consisted of a few fading 
clapboard buildings now prosper 
with new industry. 

About one-third of the forest land 
of the state is now under intensive 
management in large ownerships — 
state forests, industrial forests, coun- 
ty forests, national forests, Indian 
reservations, etc., and an ever in- 
creasing acreage of small ownerships 
are coming under good management 
as a result of the efforts of both pub- 
lic agencies and the wood using in- 
dustries. A thriving recreational in- 
dustry is growing up against the 
background of managed forests. We 
are convinced that the management 
of our forests for sustained wood 
production is and will continue to 
be completely compatible with scenic 
and recreational interests. 

We've made progress — no doubt 
about it, but we in government and 
industry alike look to you and other 
groups like you to keep us always on 
the alert and headed in the right 
direction. Your visit to Wisconsin 
will be enjoyable we guarantee and 
helpful we hope in the accomplish- 
ment of your vital job. 
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Sportsmen prepare meal at camp along Pike River 


L. D. Voigt, Conservation Director 
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Each year many thousands of people enjoy the swim- 
ming at resorts such as Bigfoot Beach State Park 


An angler tries for trout in beautiful, rushing stream Fishing is fine on che Eau Claire River 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


EVEN BEFORE THERE WAS A WISCONSIN the area comprising the scene of The American Forestry 
Association's annual meeting had its first forest fire law. As part of the 
Territory of Michigan it became subject to an 1817 enactment providing penalties 
for the willful or negligent setting of forest fires and for allowing fires to 
run from one ownership to another. The Territory of Wisconsin was established 
in 1836. 


THE STATE'S EARLY REALIZATION OF THE IMPORTANCE OF FORESTS AND FOREST PRODUCTS has made 
it one of the leaders in the swing from forest exploitation to forest develop-= 
ment. True, Wisconsin, as did the other eastern and Lake States areas, first 
went through a cut-out and get-out period as American civilization and agricul- 
tural development moved into the frontier. However, Wisconsin is no longer a 
frontier state. Forestry is accepted as a major form of land use. And well it 
may be, for about half the area of the state is forested and forest-dependent 
industries employ one out of seven of all the industrial workers in the state. 


PRIVATE FORESTRY PROGRAM MUST LOOM LARGE IN WISCONSIN if the state is to maintain its 
timber=-based economy, since 70 percent of the commercial forest land is privately 
He owned—a total of 11,431,000 acres. Government-owned forests including some 
379,000 acres in Indian lands and 2,447,000 in county and municipal forests 
* amount to 4,894,000 acres. Actually Indian lands are private lands, owned by the 
Indians and managed with the help of the federal government. In e few years 
these Indian forests, totalling 379,000 acres will be under private control— 
either of the Indians as private citizens, or others who may purchase them from 
a the Indians as a result of termination of federal supervision. The plan now 
being developed for termination of federal control of the Menominee Indian lands 
will include (as required by the termination act) provision for the continued 
sustained-yield management of the tribal forests. 


HOW FAR HAS PRIVATE FORESTRY ADVANCED IN WISCONSIN? The answer must be qualified. In 
the first place, it must be recognized that forestry application has a long way 
to go. Of the 11,431,000 acres of privately-owned timberlands, about 6,426,000 
acres are reported to be owned by farmers, 1,014,000 acres are owned and managed 
by the wood industries, and 3,991,000 acres are in other private hands. Private 
forestry in the state has been encouraged by favorable tax legislation which 
provides for the major portion of the tax being paid at time of timber harvest, 
by a zoning law which reduces the spending responsibility of the state on more 
than 5,000,000 acres which have been closed to agricultural development. The 
state of Wisconsin has learned that some areas are better suited to tree growth 
than marginal crop production, and its zoning laws prohibit the usual expendi- 
tures for schools, roads, etc. in areas where agriculture is less profitable 
than forestry. The first rural zoning came into effect in 1933—wWisconsin being 
the first state to zone out tax liabilities. 


THE FIRST SAWMILL IN THE STATE IS REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED in 1809 while what 
is now Wisconsin was a British territory; the first paper mill came into Milwau- 
kee in 1848. Today there are 1,303 manufacturing plants in the state which are 
directly dependent on forests for raw material; these comprise one-sixth of all 
industrial wealth for the state. 


IT WAS NOT UNTIL 1926, HOWEVER, that the first industrial forest was established. Today 
industrial forest acreage amounts to around 1 million acres, of which more than 
800,000 are reported to be efficiently managed for continuous forest production. 
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(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(Continued) 





THE TREE FARM PROGRAM IN WISCONSIN was started in 1944 and has grown to include 835,000 





acres of private land dedicated to tree crops. Also in 1944, Wisconsin started 
a home-grown program of forestry—Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. This endeavor now 
has the support of 13 paper mills and power companies in 14 north central Wiscon- 
Sin counties. Trees for Tomorrow has distributed and aided in the planting of 
over 12 million trees and has helped develop management plans for 177,000 acres 
of private woodlands—mostly small woodlands—and has taught basic conservation 
to more than 21,000 persons who have attended its workshops at the Trees for 
Tomorrow camp. 


THE LOWLY ASPEN TREE ONCE CONSIDERED A FOREST WEED has come into its own in Wisconsin 





where it often makes up a major portion of the new forest. Faced with a prepon- 
derance of aspen, forest industry has learned to use it, and to manage it. Pulp 
and paper companies are the principal consumers of aspen and of the jack pine 
which has replaced over many areas the original white pine found by the early 
settlers. In all, there are around 50 pulp and paper mills using wood as their 
raw material in Wisconsin. The greatest concentration of paper mills in the 
world is along 35 miles of the Fox River between Lake Winnebago and Green Bay. 
Since pulp and paper mills constitute considerable initial investment as well as 
substantial operating costs, their management does not leave the source of raw 
material to chance. Similarily, the lumber and plywood and veneer industries 
have moved to assure themselves of continuing raw material supplies. As a con- 
sequence, Wisconsin has a forestry advisory committee on which all segments of 
the forest industries are represented to work with the state conservation com- 
mission in the development of public programs and policies, as well as working 
together for intensification of forestry on private lands. 


HAS FORESTRY EFFORT PAID OFF IN WISCONSIN? Although no one is wholly satisfied with the 





forestry situation in the state, private foresters and public officials can 
point with pride to the state's high ranking in forest fire protection, to the 
fact that timber of sawlog size is being grown faster than it is being removed 
(including fire, natural causes and harvest) and that young-growth, less than 
Saw-timber size, shows a similar favorable balance. 


WISCONSIN STILL IMPORTS A CONSIDERABLE VOLUME OF WOOD RAW MATERIAL largely because con- 





Suming industries have in the past based their operations on timber species and 
sizes no longer present in Wisconsin stands, but the trend is turning. In 1944, 
Wisconsin industries imported 85 percent of their pulpwood. Today, with greatly 
increased consumption (around 2 million cords annually), imports of pulpwood 
amount to only 60 percent. With increasing use of aspen and low-grade hard- 
woods, and with the predicted growth of forest plantations, it is safe to say 
that Wisconsin is well on the way to pulpwood sufficiency. Forestry efforts are 
not directed to pulpwood alone. Even in those areas where the pulpwood industry 
is most active—the area serviced by the Trees for Tomorrow program—no one 
thinks of a one=-crop economy. Trees for Tomorrow in its management plans for 
small woodland owners stresses the production of the maximum yield of sawlogs 
and veneer logs, with the sound philosophy that what is good for the general 
economy of the area is also good for the pulp and paper company supporters of 
the program. Similarly, the Tree Farm Program, and the individual forestry 
activities of the lumber and plywood and veneer companies are directed toward 
the maximum production of quality wood for all end uses. 


SERVICING PRIVATE FOREST LANDS IN WISCONSIN are around 150 private industrial foresters 





who direct the programs on company lands, and to varying degrees work with non- 
industrial owners as part of the industry programs of public and community rela- 
tions. In the federal-state cooperative forest management program 26 foresters 
give assistance to owners of private lands, chiefly farmers and other small 
owners. Two consulting firms are available within the state. Eleven nurseries 
provide seedling stock for reforestation; six nurseries are operated by the 
state conservation department, two by counties, two by paper companies, and one 
is a private commercial nursery. 


AS A LEADER IN PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION Wisconsin has the nation's only major institu- 





tion for research and training in the manufacture of paper and paper products. 
Its nationally famous Institute of Paper Chemistry was established in 1929 at 
Appleton, Wisconsin by action of the industry. The institute in addition to 
performing basic research also provides graduate instruction leading to both 
Masters and Doctors degrees. 


SIMILARLY THE PAPER INDUSTRY HAS ENGAGED IN BASIC AND APPLIED RESEARCH in the reduction 





and control of pulpmill wastes. In 1939 the Sulphite Pulp Manufacturer's Re- 
search League started to tackle the problems of waste sulphite liquor. To date, 
around $20 million has been spent in the study and introduction of measures to 
avoid stream pollution and to recover usable materials. 
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Vout —— Adventures in Cooperative Conservation 


Back in 1935, Aldo Leopold wrote an article 
for American Forests entitled “Coon Valley— 
\n Adventure in Cooperative Conservation.” 
\fter reading the article by Lew French on page 
20 of this issue, we got out the Leopold piece 
and read it again. It still makes good reading. 
Leopold had an unerring eye for truth. After 
visiting the Wisconsin valley in 1935, he sensed 
that here was something new and important. 
Just how right he was we all know today for 
here was born the concept of modern soil con- 
servation. More than that, it was here, for per- 
haps the first time, that an attempt was made 
to apply the idea of total conservation to an en- 
tire watershed of 92,000 acres. 

In his article, Leopold dwelled initially at 
some length on the lack of mutual cooperation 
between conservation groups and agencies. Every- 
one seemed to go his own way and the devil 
take the hindmost. This worried Leopold. He 
thought it resembled too closely the type of 
planless exploitation such agencies were intend- 
ed to supersede. But here, in Coon Valley, was 
something more hopeful, he thought. A new 
bureau—the Soil Erosion Service (now the Soil 
Conservation Service) had been created. The 
new agency had been drafted by Wisconsin to 
cure a very sick watershed, Coon Valley. Like 
some other agencies in the past, was it advancing 
a single panacea for curing all the ills of the 
soil? Not at all. “It is to the lasting credit of 
the new bureau” that it had decided to use not 
one, but ALL of the remedial measures known 
at that time, Leopold wrote. 

Leopold was pleased by what he saw in Coon 
Valley. Here were a group of dedicated techni- 
cians, all 30 or under, working with the farmers 
of the valley to anchor down the topsoil and to 
curb disastrous floods. Apparently they worked 
night and day. In the daytime, they worked on 
the land. At night they spread out maps and 
charts on countless kitchen tables and planned 
for the next day—and the next generation. 
Their plan was simple. In a nutshell, they pro- 
posed to remove all cattle and crops from steep 
slopes and use those slopes for timber and wild- 
life only. More intensive cultivation of the flat 
lands was to make up for the retirement of the 
eroding hillsides. Gently sloping fields were to 
be terraced or strip-cropped. ‘These changes, plus 
contour farming, good crop rotations, and the 
repair of eroding gullies and stream banks, con- 
stituted the technique of soil restoration. 

New problems were encountered and misiakes 
were made. In forestry, for example, Leopold 
noted that the bank plantings showed up a curi- 
ous hiatus in silvicultural knowledge. As he dry- 
ly commented, the members of his own profes- 
sion (forestry) “have learned so much about the 
growth of the noble conifers that we employ 
higher mathematics to express the profundity of 
our information, but at Coon Valley there have 
arisen, unanswered, such sobering elementary 
questions as this: What species of willow grow 
from cuttings? When and how are cuttings 
made, stored and planted? Under what condi- 
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tions will sprouting willow logs take root? What 
shrubs combine thorns, shade tolerance, grazing 
resistance, Capacity to grow from cuttings, and 
the production of fruits edible by wildlife? What 
are the comparative soil-binding properties of 
various shrub and tree roots? What shrubs and 
trees allow an understory of grass to grow, thus 
affording both shallow and deep rootage? How 
do native shrubs or grasses compare with culti- 
vated grasses for rootbinding terrace outlets? 
What silvicultural treatment favors ironwood 
understory to furnish buds for grouse? Can 
white birch for budding be planted on south 
slopes? Under what conditions do oak sprouts 
retain leaves for winter game cover?” 

Some of these questions are not completely 
answered up to this very day. Consequently it 
is not surprising that willow cuttings planted 
on stream banks in Coon Valley in 1935 proved 
to be the wrong species and refused to grow. 
There were other disappointments. A _ blizzard 
flattened the new food patches. Farmers muti- 
lated new terraces by plowing the wrong way. 
Just the same, progress was made. Cooperation 
was wholehearted. And today, Coon Valley at 
harvest time is one of the great sights of Amer- 
ica. (See photo page 22.) 

But as Leopold wrote later in his most famous 
essay, “Conservation is a bird that flies faster 
than the shot we aim at it.” Today, there are 
new problems to be overcome in Coon Valley. 
Floods, it seems, have not been completely elimi- 
nated. The reasons? According to Lew French, 
farmers continue to graze livestock on steep 
slope land thereby creating thousands of gul- 
lies. Not enough trees have been planted—at 
least five million more are needed on the slopes. 
Terraces and similar improvements are not 
enough in coulee land; small upstream dams 
will be required. 

These things, of course, are merely the prob- 
lems posed by the human element in conserva- 
tion and the limitations of technical know-how. 
However, there is more to it than that, Mr. 
French feels. Somebody in Washington, he 
thinks—somebody BIG—has got to make con- 
servation agencies practice the brand of coop- 
erative agencies that they preach. Nor is he 
alone in his thinking on this subject, we have 
learned. 

However, there is more to it than even that. 
Can you ever achieve the brand of cooperation 
both Leopold and French envisage in Washing- 
ton alone—where competitive bureaus practice 
a brand of free enterprise that would do credit 
to a hardhitting industry? We doubt it. Mean- 
while, a new crop of young farmers in Coon Val- 
ley have come up with their own answer—a new 
watershed association— and in our judgment 
they are on the right track. It is HERE, rather 
than in Washington, that real land cooperation 
will be achieved. Giants may come and go in 
the nation’s capital but the real Mr. Big in this 
picture will always be John Q. Public out on the 
land—if he will only make it known in no un- 
certain terms what he actually wants. 
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School forests vary in type and are operated by people of the communities or 
by school administrators, who do not necessarily follow set instruction patterns 
; ; 


NE of the most neglected op- 

portunities throughout the 
country is the chance to give your 
child a knowledge of the forest. 

Conjugations of verbs may be for- 
gotten, but lessons learned in the 
forest will become a lasting part of 
his inheritance. Here he can watch 
the spectacular renewable resources 
—soil, forests, water, and wildlife— 
working for man. 

Forests have always supplied some 
of the most essential things of life. 
In the next quarter century when 
our population will top the 200 mil- 
lion mark, vast amounts of raw ma- 
terial will be needed for countless 
new and yet-undreamed-of products 
as well as more healthy recreational 
outlets. Pressures are already mount- 
ing for use of land and water. Some 
states may zone water as they do 
land. Some are rewriting their en- 
tire water codes. 

If your school has a forest, your 
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Four hundred and fifty Tomahawk High School students attended the 


child will understand these coming 
problems. He will also find a whole 
new world of wonder and adventure 
opening out before him. 


In Wisconsin 

Winding its way up highway 107, 
the wooded Grandfather Road along 
the Wisconsin River, the big yellow 
school bus was taking a load of small 
bobbing kindergartners one bright 
day last spring to a class in the Mer- 
rill schools’ forest, as a part of one 
of the most unusual outdoor teach- 
ing projects in the country. 

Once inside the forest the children 
stopped to drink at the spring that 
was clear enough to reflect the over- 
hanging birch and their own chubby 
laces; they trudged singlefile down 
the nature trail—studying—with the 
school forest coordinator and their 
Farther on, 


own teacher as guides. 
in a little clearing, they planted 
trees. 


“This isn’t hard,” said one. 

“This is fun,” said another. 

The trees were two years old; the 
children five. 

Back at school, though unable to 
write, they told this story: 

“We went out to the forest in a 
bumpy bus. We saw a tree that was 
sick. A worm laid an egg in the top 
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dedication ceremony of their 640-acre school forest 


of it. The babies bit the top off the 
tree. They got sick and died. Now 
the tree will grow crooked. 

“We saw a big stump, black from 
being burned. A seed blew into it, 
and now an evergreen is growing in 
it. Rotten wood turns into soil and 
the little tree can grow. 

“We saw a rabbit. There was a 


Former president of AFA, the late D. C. Everest, at the dedication 
of Wausau Vocational School Forest, for which he donated the land 
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hole under a stump where he could 
make his home. Fire burns animals 
and their homes. 

“We used a planting bar to plant 
trees.” Altogether the morning and 
afternoon kindergarten planted 30 
trees. 

They also drew pictures, made clay 
models of the roads, the bus, the 
shelter house, the rabbit, and the 
trees they had learned about in the 
forest. 

Throughout Wisconsin, during 
the long golden autumn days, school 
children in bright colored sweaters 
and jeans, notebooks in hand, will 
be studying sociology down a forest 
trail; watching some laws of physics 
at a power dam; seeing the signifi- 
cance of land, labor, and capital in 
a sun flecked poplar and paper birch 
forest. 


From a survey he is making among 
the 48 states, Dr. Richard Weaver, 
School of Natural Resources, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, says that Wis- 


consin not only tops the nation in 
number of school forests, but that it 
is making the most widespread use 
of these forests, that its approach is 
broader in using them as a teaching 
device. These schools are also doing 
an unusual job of aligning the 
school program with a long-range 
concept of forestry. 

Outstanding among Wisconsin's 
368 (latest statistics, 1956) school 
forests is the Merrill High School’s 
765-acre Nels P. Evjue Memorial 
Forest, largest intensively used school 
tract in the state and probably in 
the nation. Projects on this land not 
only show how a superintendent, 
with full support of his board, can 
convert a typical second growth for- 
est into a unique outdoor laboratory, 
but also demonstrate, in the response 
of these tracts to timber manage- 
ment, the vast potential of this coun- 
try’s forest land. 

This forest, in staging never-to-be- 
forgotten demonstrations of natural 


resources at work, has become as 
vital to the whole range of school 
studies as an indoor laboratory jis to 
physics and chemistry. It also earns 
an average of $1,000 per year for the 
school from pulpwood harvests. 

Day by day in the winter, as wel] 
as in the spring and fall, classes from 
the kindergarten through the senior 
high school are booked, months 
ahead of time, to take up definite 
problems in English, history, mathe. 
matics, and a surprisingly long list 
of other subjects that take on reality 
in the forest. 

One day last spring when the 
snow was as mealy as salt, an Ameri- 
can problems class hiked through 
the forest, down a new woods road 
to study a logging operation. The 
contractor, to whom the school had 
let the job, had bulldozed the road 
deep into the forest as a part of the 
agreement. Over the rough access 
road, swaying from side to side, a 
truck came bumping out of the 


Classes from kindergarten through senior high school make scheduled visits to school forests throughout school year 


: 





Since the initiation of the School Forest Program many barren tracks are now woodlands. Here students learn about planting 


woods loaded with 3.7 cords of 

peeled poplar on its way to a mill. 
Cutting through the forest, students 
found pools in all the little hollows. 
Low hanging branches of birch and 
hazel brush whipped back as they 
walked. Briars of the berry bushes 
scratched at their ankles. Water 
oozed from the porous snow. 

Suddenly, through the trees, came 
a dappled gray horse dragging three 
tree lengths of pulpwood, chained 
to his harness. Walking behind him, 
a woodsman with a red jacket and 
wind-reddened face, was holding 
the reins. Chains clanked and twigs 
broke, but little damage was done 
to the forest. At the road the sticks 
would be cut to pulpwood lengths 
and lifted by a power loader to a 
truck. 

Through the grove of poplar came 
the chattering of a buzz saw, the 
crackling of branches, and the deep 
crunch of a tree as it crashed to the 
ground. Two woodsmen working 
here carried the heavy power saw 
from branch to branch cutting each 
one off in seconds. 

Following a forest management 
plan prepared for the Merrill school 
by Trees for Tomorrow, Inc. — 
a non-profit reforestation organiza- 
tion sponsored by thirteen Wiscon- 
sin paper mills and five power com- 
panies—the men were logging only 
the mature aspen that had been 
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paint-marked for harvest. Looking 
through the forest, students could 
not see that a tree had been taken 
out. Only as they walked, they came 
across low stumps, newly cut, each 
with a small mound of saw dust. 
Back at Timber Trail Lodge, the 
school shelter house in the forest, 
this American problems class dis- 
cussed the economics of the logging 
operation. They talked of land—the 


natural resource that this operation 
depended upon; enumerated the 
changes made in the natural re- 
source, trees; discussed whether this 
resource is renewable. 

They studied labor—the number 
of workers, hours per day, division 
of labor, the school’s agreement with 
the contractor, the contract between 
the workers and their employer, the 

(Turn to page 60) 


Back in the classroom students discuss operations in their forests. These Eagle 
River pupils with instructor examine aerial photographs of their school forest 





Farms in Wisconsin’s coulee country became the cradle of strip 


cropping 











Good as far as it went, says this veteran Wisconsin newspaperman of 


the birthplace of soil conservation. What else is needed? More trees, 


for one thing. Less grazing, for another. And some earthen dams 
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By LEWIS C. FRENCH 


ISCONSIN’S famous Coon 
Valley is getting the new 
watershed treatment. 

Engineers in the Madison office of 
the U.S.D.A. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice are now about half through on 
the work plans for a series of small 
headwater earthen dams and reser- 
voirs and more timber in this 92,000 
acres of coulee land fringing the 
Mississippi River. 

The formation of the Coon Valley 
Flood Prevention Association with 
Ortiz Lean as president, may be a bit 
of a shock to many. 

This for the reason, starting in 
1933 in this very watershed with its 
steep ““wash-board” slopes with high 
ridges and fertile valleys, was where 
modern soil conservation was born. 

Right here was poured the best 
talent and knowledge of the then 
infant SCS to prove erosion could be 
stopped and floods checked. Right 
in this very verdant valley was going 
to be proof that modern soil conser- 
vation works. 

It did! 

But something more will have to 
be added, this upstream watershed 
treatment, holding back the periodi- 
cal rush of flood waters. 

Conservationists from every state 
and around the globe have inspected 
this grand valley as a demonstration 
of saving the soil. 

It is only a few years ago that Dr. 
Hugh H. Bennett — “Big Hugh” — 
looked over the vista of a lush Wis- 
consin harvest of the coulee land, he 
had saved to say ... “The Most 
Beautiful Sight in the World!” Land 
that was being washed into the Mis- 
sissippi had been anchored to be- 
come a sort of an agricultural Eden 
and certainly an example of saving 
farm soil. 

Why all this rush for incorporat- 
ing the watershed program in this 
Coon Valley, did you ask? 

Now understand this reporter is 





Lewis G. French 








not an engineer. He was not trained 
in agronomy nor soils. Rather he is 
an observer trying to present an un- 
scientific approach to this Coon Val- 
ley problem. 

Let’s back up to the early thirties. 

For it was then that the plowed 
wheat fields of the southwestern 
grain belt— “Wheat will win the 
war,” and did — went soaring into 
space in the dust storms. That dust 
blow even clouded Washington, 
D. C. to blanket the whole grain belt 
west of the Mississippi clear from 
Texas to Minnesota. Dust darkened 
cities even in the corn belt. Congress 
was frantic, especially those from 
the grain belt as land owners and 
even urban voters howled for help as 
strong as the winds stirring up the 
millions of acres of once grass land 
plowed for wheat. 

Here in Wisconsin in this coulee 
country there was a vastly different 
erosion problem. From the Illinois 
line along the eastern side of “Old 
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Strip cropping of type practiced in Mormon Coulee. Strips from top are: alfalfa, grain, alfalfa, grain, alfalfa, corn, grain and hay 


Man River” stretching miles back is 
this coulee country. Here are high 
ridges, often with flat top plateau 
land. The sides are steep, not quite 
straight up. 

In the lumbering days this was the 
land of the “Side Hill Gouger,” a 
strange beast with legs on one side 
shorter than the other side. He used 
to travel around the steep ridge 


Lush crops forming stripes of green and gold across the 
land and slick dairy cattle are characteristic of valley 


From left, John Bollinger, H. H. Bennett, M. F. Schweers, Herb Flu- 


eck, beside marker commemorating nation’s first watershed project 











country, according to the lore of 
the Paul Bunyan era. 

This coulee country stretches north 
to above La Crosse and about in a 
line with the Twin Cities of Minne- 
sota across the big river, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 

What the lumbermen missed the 
settlers skinned from these ridges, 
the trees and cover to be made over 
into “grazing” pastures. 

And like the plowing up of so 
much of the old cattle range grass 
for grain, this clear cutting of the 
coulee slopes was a sad mistake. 

Even before the SCS was formed 
Hugh Bennett knew of the problems 
of this Mississippi Valley coulee land. 
Soils men of the University of Wis- 
consin still fondly tell of a big hulk 
of a man loping over the hills of 
Buffalo County with a soil auger 
measuring and mapping the loss to 
erosion. One stern fact was apparent 
even then. Unless something was ac- 
complished to stop this wash erosion 
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in this coulee country, in the eons of 
time the upper Mississippi River 
Valley would be widened out to be- 
come another Grand Canyon, a deep 
and barren gulch. 

It was especially bad in the south- 
western corner of the state. The 
farm settlers cleared the ridges of 
timber for “pasture” and there was 
trouble. 

Let there be a sudden spring thaw 
of deep winter snow, or a torrent of 
rain and the rivers raised havoc. 
There was the meandering Kickapoo 
in the orchard country, the Peca- 
tonica and Sugar, bad acting rivers 
that raced over their banks to flood 
farms, cities and spew debris out on 
the floor land of Illinois. 

Further north was Coon Creek. 
Normally this creek is an innocuous 
stream threading through this scenic 
coulee country, those 92,000 acres in 
La Crosse, Vernon and Monroe 
Counties. During most of the year 
Coon Creek gurgles along within 


People from across the globe have inspected this demonstration of soil conservation 






its deep banks and is just “two good 
jumps” across, one for a track star. 

Here too when the steep slopes, 
especially those facing north, are still 
frozen and there is deep snow, let 
there be a sudden thaw along with a 
steady spring rain and there’s trouble. 
Within a few hours this Coon Creek 
would rear up to over flow, come 
tumbling down the valley bowling 
over trees, picking up fences and low- 
land farm buildings, taking a fertile 
tobacco field in one watery gulp to 
spill out in wild floods at Coon Val- 
ley, where the stream emerges from 
the valley country into swamp and 
plain. 

Downstream Chaseburg always 
suffered a costly flood dunking and 
even Stoddard got a village snootful 
of the watery damage belore Coon 
Creek spent its flood rage into the 
Mississippi, some 20 miles from the 
village of Coon Valley. 

Something had to be done. 

(Turn to page 50) 
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OTS of folks know there are na- 
tional forests in the Lake States. 

They know that CCC enrollees 
planted millions of trees on those 
national forests. But many people 
know very little else about the nine 
units that comprise the national for- 
ests of the Lake States. 

This is an account of those nine 
national forests. How did they come 
to be established? What has hap- 
pened to them since the days when 
CCC boys planted trees and did mil- 
lions of dollars worth of other need- 
ed conservation work on those fed- 
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erally-owned acres? 
them? How? 
There are nine national forests in 
the Lake States. The Chippewa and 
the Superior are in Minnesota. Wis- 
consin has the Chequamegon and 
the Nicolet. The Ottawa is in the 
western end of Michigan’s Uppei 
Peninsula. The Hiawatha and the 
Marquette in the eastern end of the 
Upper Peninsula are jointly admin- 
istered from a single forest super- 
visor’s office at Escanaba. ‘The 
Manistee and Huron, administered 
from an office in Cadillac, are in 


Do people use 


Michigan’s Lower Peninsula. 

The first setting aside of federal 
forest land in the Lake States came 
with the 1902 Proclamation creating 
the old Minnesota Forest Reserve. 
Name changes in 1908 and 1928 re- 
sulted in the present name of Chip- 
pewa National Forest. The Supe 
rior, Marquette, and Huron nation 
al forests were set aside in 1909, all 
out ef remnants of the original pub- 
lic domain. The five other forests 
and the present regional organiza 
tion were established in the late 
twenties and mid-thirties. 
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Picnickers enjoying the portage road 
side area on Chippewa National Forest 


Fine stand of timber at the Birch Lake 
Plantation on Superior National Fores} 


Today the nine forests include 
about 6,800,000 acres of publicly- 
owned lands. Most of this acreage 
was purchased before World War LI. 
There has been little acquisition 
since. 

The Forest Supervisors and Rang- 
ers who served prior to 1930 were 


ized that certain failure awaited 
most of the efforts to change cut-over 
forest land into farm land. Home- 
steads by the score were left deserted 
in the forested counties. The rolls 
of tax delinquent land became long- 
er and longer. Each of the Lake 


establish a more active forest econ- 
omy in these forested areas from] 
which so much commercial activity 
had departed. States established 
state forests. Counties established 
county forests. And as part of the 
concerted attack, there was an ex 





confronted with new problem after 
new problem. Theirs was largely a 
custodial job. Much of the land they 
had to work with was either cut-over 
or burned-over, or marginal in some 
other way. There were thousands of 
acres on which desirable timber 
types had been replaced by types 
much less desirable, or by nothing at 
all. Extremely damaging wildfires 
were a constant threat. There were 
a few timber sales, but demand was 
not heavy. And distance from mar- 
kets, plus the need to pioneer in 
methods of managing Lake States 
timber types, made even the timber 
management job seem full of ob- 
stacles. 

Those earlier forest managers rec- 
ognized the concept of multiple use. 
They worried about wildlife prob- 
lems. They made provision for some 
recreation use in some forest areas. 
They foresaw the importance of 
roads as affecting far more than 
merely efficiency of administration. 
But those forests then were on a cus- 
todial basis as we look back and see 
them today. There was little of the 
wherewithal for multiple-use man- 
agement of public resources. 

Students of the conservation move- 
ment will recall that there were stir- 
ring times in the late twenties in the 
Lake States. Suddenly people real- 
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States was forced to enact legislation 
dealing with problems of rural zon- 
ing, and with conscious efforts to re- 


pansion of national forests, and the 


starting of some new ones. 
(Turn to page 78) 
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WOOD AT WORK 
IN WISCONSIN 


BY FREDERICK G. WILSON 








The Griffith State Nursery at Wisconsin Rapids is one of six principal tree nurseries operated by the Forestry Department 


HE story of Wisconsin is to a 
large extent the story of her for- 
ests. When first discovered by Jean 
Nicolet in 1634, Wisconsin was a 
vast forest wilderness inhabited by 
roving bands of Indians who de- 
pended mainly on hunting and fish- 
ing for their livelihood. Originally 
timbered from Lake Superior to the 
Illinois line and from Lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi and St. Croix 
Rivers, the extensive forests were 
broken only by prairie and oak open- 
ings or sedge marshes of limited ex- 
tent and largely located in the south- 
ern and western counties. Thus it 
remained for nearly two hundred 
years, the only white men to invade 
it being fur traders and missionaries, 
and the only settlements, trading 
posts and missions. 
While the traffic in furs opened 
the first trade routes, it brought only 
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small and scattered settlements. More 
definite occupancy began with the 
discovery, about 1820, of lead in the 
southwestern part of the state. Agri- 
cultural development on a small 
scale followed but did not get ac- 
tively under way until the close of 
the Blackhawk War in 1832. From 
then on a steady stream of immi- 
grants poured into the state. 

The pioneer farmers, though they 
found trees an obstacle to farming 
which had to be removed, neverthe- 
less drew on the forests for the tim- 
ber with which to build their homes, 
barns and first crude implements. 
For the most part, however, there 
was no market for timber except for 
local use, and land was needed to 
raise food. A few rafts of pine logs 
were floated down the Mississippi 
River to St. Louis; in the lake shore 
counties choice logs cut in land clear- 


ing were burned and the ashes 
leached for potash which could be 
sold. Fuel wood found a limited 
market in the newly developing 
cities and brought some income even 
though the price represented only 
the labor of cutting and hauling, but 
great quantities of the timber in 
southern Wisconsin were cut and 
burned to get it out of the way. As 
a rule no effort was made to control 
these early clearing fires unless lives 
or improvements were threatened as 
fire was considered to be an aid to 
agricultural development. 

The first sawmill in Wisconsin 18 
said to have been built at DePere 
on the Fox River in 1809 (the Brit 
ish did not yield this territory until 
after the war of 1812). The first 
sawmill on the Wisconsin River was 
built with the consent of the Me 
nominee Indians and the Secretary 
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of War, by Daniel Whitney in 1831- 
1834. By 1860 there were forty saw- 
mills in Sheboygan, Manitowoc and 
Kewaunee Counties, most of the lum- 
ber produced going by boat to the 
fast growing cities of Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

The assault on the northern forest 
of white pine began following the 
close of the Civil War. Sawmills 
were built further up the Wisconsin 
River and the sawed lumber piled 
into “cribs” which were then lashed 
together into rafts and floated down 
the Wisconsin and the Mississippi as 
far as St. Louis. Those were the days 
when sturdy raftsmen straining 
against 50-foot oars chanted the bal- 
lad of the Little Eau Pleine. The 
wealth of pine floated down the 
Wisconsin, the Black, the Chippewa 
and the St. Croix Rivers into the 
Mississippi provided the settlers on 
treeless western prairies with an ex- 
cellent and cheap building material. 

Meanwhile, logs were coming 
down the Menominee, the Peshtigo 
and the Oconto to provide raw ma- 
terial for the mills supplying lumber 
to the Great Lakes ports. The choice 
pine of the Wolf River and the Em- 
barrass made Oshkosh the “Sawdust 
City.” One plant turned out 15 
thousand doors in a single day. She- 
boygan for half a century was noted 
for the manufacture of chairs. 

By 1870 Wisconsin sawmills were 
producing more than a billion board 
feet of lumber annually but that was 
not enough. Bigger and faster mills, 
band saws, “shotgun” feed and steam 


The program for state forests is more intensive management and closer utilization 


“niggers” for turning logs on the 
carriage speeded production. Trans- 
port by logging railroads superseded 
the sleigh haul and river driving. By 
1899 Wisconsin was producing 3% 
billion board feet annually and lead- 
ing the world in lumber production. 


The wealth of timber attracted 
railroads seeking the tonnage of 
freight which the sawmills were pro- 
ducing. The forests built the cities 
and the transportation system of 
northern Wisconsin. But the so- 
called “inexhaustible forests” which 
assertedly were sufficient to supply 
the world for a hundred years almost 
disappeared in half that time. From 
the peak year of 1899, when over 4 
billion feet of lumber were cut, pro- 
duction of lumber gradually fell off 
to a cut of 336,797,000 board feet in 
1939. Wisconsin sawmills accounted 
for about 9.7 per cent of all the lum- 
ber produced in the United States in 
1899, but only 1.4 per cent of the 
national lumber production in 1939. 
From about 1920 on most of the cut 
was hemlock and northern hard- 
woods, but by 1952 maple was the 
leading species, followed by oak 
largely from farm woodlands, and 
even aspen ranked ahead of hemlock. 

With settlement, forest fires be- 
came more frequent and destructive. 
With the advent of commercial for- 
est exploitation following the Civil 
War came the devastation of north- 
ern Wisconsin. Directly to blame 
were the vast unbroken areas of slash 
resulting from the large scale log- 
ging operations and the lack of or- 


Frederick 
G. Wilson 


Fred Wilson has been referred to as 
“Wisconsin's Mr. Forestry.” a title he 
justly deserves for his vears of service, 
He started his career as top man in the 
first forest ranger examination given in 
Wisconsin. Later he served as first state 
extension forester, then headed up fire 
control activities, and was appointed 
chief of cooperative forestry in the Con- 
servation Department. He served in 
this capacity until retirement in 1952, 





“State House,” completed in 1912 at Trout Lake for forestry headquarters, today 
is the headquarters for Trout Lake Nursery and Northern Highland State Forest 


UCH of the highest quality 
sawlog and pulpwood ma- 
terial in Wisconsin is in 
farm woods. It is eagerly sought by 
the wood-using industries. Can the 
farm woods owner look forward to 
future forest income from these 
acres? Or does the very smallness of 
most farm woodland tracts doom 
them to lump sum timber sales? 
Wisconsin’s network of publicly 
owned or controlled demonstration 
(Turn to page 76) 


WISCONSIN'S TIMBER 
HARVEST FORESTS 


By F. B. TRENK 


Extension Forester 
University of Wisconsin 


ganized fire prevention and control. 
Back of this, however, was public 
indifference to forest fire unless life 
or improvements were threatened. 
Such indifference was based on the 
mistaken belief that the supply of 
timber was inexhaustible and _ that 
forest fires stimulated agricultural 
development. 

By 1864 the St. Croix, Black, Chip- 
pewa, Wisconsin, and Wolf River 
pineries, as well as Barron, Kewau- 
nee and Manitowoc Counties, were 
reported to be “a raging sea of 
flame.” in 1871 the lumber town of 
Peshtigo was destroyed with the 
greatest loss of life ever reported for 
one forest fire. Between 1,200 and 
1,500 lives were lost and more than 
a million and a quarter acres of for- 
est land burned over. Again in 1874, 
1880, 1887, 1891, 1894, 1897, and 
1898 fires raged throughout the state. 

Only a fragmentary record of the 
early forest fires that occurred in 
Wisconsin is available. The official 
record starts with 1904 but is far 
from complete until after 1930. 
Prior to that date it is estimated 
that on the average some 2,500 fires 
occurred annually and that approxt- 
mately half a million acres burned 
over each year. 
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The lovely skyline of Madison is reflected in the river which flows past Wisconsin’s capital 


It was assumed that the plow 
would follow the axe in northern 
Wisconsin as it had in southern 
Wisconsin, but settlement could not 
begin to keep up with logging. The 
result was that cutover land became 
a drug on the market. For a time 
the lumber companies endeavored to 
dispose of it to settlers, many com- 
panies maintaining their own land 
departments for this purpose. A 
strong and active state supported 
immigration service was maintained 
lor many years. Much of the land, 
however, remained unsold and even- 
tually was allowed to become tax 
delinquent. Attracted by the low 
price at which such land could be 
acquired, speculators bought up 
large tracts, advertised it widely, 
and the land boom was on. Untor- 
tunately not all of the land offered 
Was suitable for agriculture and 
many settlers went broke or survived 
only by working in the woods and 
mills. As the large lumber compan- 
ies cut out and moved away, many 
communities were left stranded and 
unemployment and tax delinquency 
became a major problem. This, to- 
gether with the dwindling lumber 
supply, a growing market for pulp- 
wood, and the demands of tourist 
and recreational interests finally fo- 


cused public attention on the need 
for the protection and rehabilita- 
tion of the state’s forest area. 

The first forest fire law applicable 
to Wisconsin was enacted in 1817 
while Wisconsin was a part of the 
territory of Michigan. This statute 
provided a penalty for the willful 
or negligent setting of fires on the 
land of another or for willfully or 
negligently allowing fire to escape 
from one’s own land to the injury 
of another. 

In 1867 the state legislature 
created a special Conservation Com- 
mission to investigate and report on 
the “injurious effects of clearing 
land of forests” and “the best meth- 
od of preventing the evil effects of 
their destruction.” In its report pub- 
lished the same year the commis- 
sion called attention to the fact that 
the forests of southern Wisconsin 
“no longer yield a supply adequate 
for the wants of the present inhabi- 
tants; and the forest of the northern 
regions, heretofore considered the 
inexhaustible storehouse of wood for 
the adjoining treeless districts, will 
soon be so reduced that the people 
must look elsewhere for their sup- 
plies.” No steps however, were taken 
to remedy the situation. 


Menominee Indian leader John Fossum 
is chief cost accountant for Indian Mills 
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Recognition of public res} onsibjl- 
ity for forest fire control (ame jp 
1895 as a result of the Phillips ang 
other bad fires the preceding year, 
In that year the legislature made 
town supervisors and road superin. 
tendents ex officio fire wardens with 
authority to prohibit burning dur. 
ing July, August, September and 
October when dangerously dry, to 
employ fire fighters and to take ac. 
tion on going fires. They were also 
charged with the duty of pre venting 
the setting of fires, posting fire warn. 
ings, and reporting the occurrence of 
fires and the damage resulting. 

This law also provided a penalty 
for starting a fire and leaving it un. 
extinguished, for burning without a 
written permit when the season had 
been closed, and made the party 
responsible for starting a fire specif. 
ically liable for any damage result. 
ing. Railroads also were required to 
clear their rights of way of grass and 
weeds at least once a year, to equip 
their locomotives with effective de. 
vices to prevent the escape of sparks 
and live coals, to post fire warnings 
in stations, to report fires occurring 
along their rights of way to the 
nearest station agent, and to take 
steps to control them. The dumping 
of hot ashes on the rights of way 
outside of yard limits was also for- 
bidden. 

The law passed in 1895 was 
strengthened in 1897 by authorizing 
the state forestry warden to appoint 
at least one fire warden in each or 
ganized township, to make rules and 
regulations for their guidance, and 
to supervise their activities. ‘Town 
fire wardens also were given author- 
ity to impress fire fighters and were 
directed to report violations of the 
fire laws to the district attorney who 
was specifically required to take ac- 
tion if the evidence justified. 

Disturbed by the rapidity with 
which the state’s timber supply was 
being depleted and the number of 
disastrous fires occurring annually, 
the 1897 legislature also ordered an 
investigation of conditions, and a 
three-man commission, headed by 
George B. Barrows, was appointed 
by the governor to draw up a plan 
for the protection and utilization ol 
the state’s forest resources, but no 
funds were appropriated. Through 
the cooperation of the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture and the State 
Geological Survey, however, the com 


Menominee Indian Reservation includes 
231,523 acres of forest land which have 
fine stands of hemlock and white pine 





mission secured the services of Fili- 
bert Rotli, later professor of forestry 
at the University of Michigan, to 
make a survey of conditions in 
northern Wisconsin. Based on his 
findings and other evidence present- 
ed, the commission recommended 
the establishment of a State Forestry 
Department, the organized protec- 
tion of forest property by the state, 
the establishment of forest reserves, 
and provisions for technical assist- 
ance to forest landowners. A draft 
of a bill embodying these recom- 
mendations was prepared and sub- 
mitted to the next legislature, but 
nothing came of it. 

The first comprehensive forestry 
law was passed in 1903. Essentially 
this law was the same as the one 
recommended by the commission of 
1897 on which no action was taken. 
It created a nonsalaried Forestry 


Commission composed of the Attor- 
ney General, the Secretary of State, 
the State Treasurer and two mem- 
bers to be appointed by the gover- 
nor, and provided for the employ- 
ment of a superintendent of forests 
who was also to be the state fire 
warden, and as such to appoint the 
town fire wardens. It also provided 
for the setting aside of land for a 
forest reserve, the establishment of 
forest experiment stations, and a de- 
tailed inquiry into the character and 
condition of state forest lands. Only 
$3,000, however, was appropriated. 
This commission appointed E. M. 
Griffith as state forester, who report- 
ed for duty February 1, 1904. 

The 1905 legislature enacted the 
first effective law creating a State 
Board of Forestry composed of the 
president of the university, the dean 
of the College of Agriculture, the 


director of the Geological Survey, 
the attorney general and one citizen 
appointed by the governor. The an- 
nual appropriation was increased to 
$9,800. While the state forester ap- 
pointed fire wardens, suppression 
costs were paid by the towns, with a 
limitation of $100 per 36 sections of 
area. 

In addition, the legislature em- 
powered the State Board of Forestry 
to set aside for forestry purposes any 
federal grant lands lying north of 
Township 33 for school and other 
trust funds, and to use the proceeds 
from the sale of scattered lands or 
timber for purchase of other lands 
to consolidate the state forest re- 
serves. This procedure was followed 
for several years until reversed by 
the Supreme Court. 

Under the leadership of President 
Charles R. Van Hise and State For- 


1, Summer 1911—Prior to acquisition by the state, in 3. Summer 1941—The fire-lane truck trail shown in ls 


1911, this land had been severely cut over and burned 


had become Forest Road K, first road built on property 





2. Summer 1930—As part of the Northern Highland 
State after state purchase, shows marked improvement 








4, Winter 1954—This photo shows the results of 43 
years of protection and management of this forest land 





Sound management policies in timber 
harvests will insure future resources 


ester Griffith, further progress was 
made in establishing state forests. In 
1907 a gift of 4,320 acres of cutover 
land was made by Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser which became the nucleus 
of the present Brule River State 
Forest. Main efforts, however, were 
centered on the lake region at the 
headwaters of the Wisconsin and 





ISCONSIN’S forestry divi- 
sion has pushed all of its 
nurseries out to the fences, 
added a sixth nursery and contracted 
for all of the surplus capacity of a 
federal forest service plant at Waters- 
meet, Mich. By the spring of 1959, 
State Forester John A. Beale expects 
that about 70,000,000 seedlings and 
transplants will be available annual- 
ly for distribution. 
The soil bank gave the final stimu- 
lus to this expansion and provided 





WISCONSIN'S TREE NURSERIES 


7 


By R. C. LYNCH 


some of the money, but the addi- 
tional nursery was made necessar 
by increasing normal demands for 
trees to plant in southern Wiscon- 
sin. 

Everywhere in the broad valley 
where the Wisconsin river swings 
westward, its journey to the Missis- 
sippi almost finished, blocks of young 
trees in various stages of growth can 
be seen from the highways. 

The sandy  bottomlands, 

(Turn to page 76) 


once 





Chippewa Rivers. From inception 
of the program, water conservation 
and public recreation have been 
major considerations in establishing 
state forests. 

Under Public Law No. 304 of 
June 27, 1906, Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette, Sr. secured a grant of not 
more than 20,000 acres of unallotted 
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federal lands in the state for forestry 
purposes, with a reversion clause if 
otherwise used, except that the Sec- 
retary of Interior could authorize 
the sale of scattered or potential 
agricultural lands, with the proceeds 
to be used for forest planting. This 
led to the establishment of the state 
reforestation fund. The authorized 
acreage was selected in 16 northern 
counties as additions to the forest 
reserves. A second federal grant of 


unsurveyed and unallotted islands 
within inland lakes north of Town- 
ship 33 was made in August of 1912. 


In November of 1910 the first for- 
estry amendment to the state con- 
stitution was adopted by the voters 
to meet the limitation that the state 
could not engage in works of inter- 
nal improvement. 

With an annual appropriation of 
$35,000 in 1911, the first civil ser- 
vice examination for forest rangers 
was held in March. Of the twelve 
rangers appointed, F. G. Wilson was 
the only forester. That summer E. 
M. Weaver, who also ranked among 
the first three in the examination, 
was designated head ranger. 

During this first field season the 
headquarters buildings at Trout 
Lake were constructed, the first nur- 
sery established, and 192,000 seed- 
lings purchased from Michigan State 
College were planted. Rangers with 
small crews and a team of horses 
reworked old sleigh-haul roads and 
logging railroad grades and_ built 
connecting links to provide 100 
miles of the first wagon roads in the 
area, at an average cost of $118 per 
mile. During the winter the first 
ranger stations, consisting of a dwell- 
ing, barn and a cabin for laborers, 
were built. Mr. F. G. Wilson draft- 


(Turn to page 84) 
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Logging scene on St. Croix River about 1886, was 
typical of river operations throughout the area 


An old-time logging crew, backbone of the indus- 
try in early days, stands in front of a bunk house 


ransportation in those days did not permit reaching out more 
han a one-day haul beyond the reach of water transportation 


HE lumberjack of yesterday would shake his head in amazement if 

he could witness a modern logging operation. The railroad revo- 
lutionized the logging industry during the last century by opening up 
new markets and new areas for logging operations. Then came new 
wood products such as paper and machinery to facilitate logging. How- 
ever, along with this booming industry came the realization that the 
basic raw material supply was not inexhaustible, and that measures 
would have to be taken to insure a continued supply. Today, wise use 
is the policy on Wisconsin’s forests—national, state and private. 


Today logging is mechanized in the Wisconsin for- A modern post-pealing plant, which prepares the’"" — 
ests. Here a power loader lifts logs onto truck logs for creosoting before being shipped to plant®Y!! 
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The South isn’t kidding itself one iota about its fire problem, AFA learned. “We've had lots of rain since 


the New Orleans conference — it’s hard to measure gains,” one forester said bluntly. ‘In a sense, we've 
been given a breathing spell,” said another. But AFA also learned that the South is using that breathing 
spell to prepare. The enforcement picture has improved. More land is under organized protection. Women 
are increasingly active. And you can’t discount a total of 84 different fire rallies in the last 18 months in 
the southern states. While the attitude is one of “cautious optimism,” the South is alert and on the move 
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ON GUARD 


A Turning Point in Thinking 


As much as I travel, I cannot fly beyond the influence felt from the 
Southern Forest Fire Prevention Conference of April, 1956. I do not 
remember any conference or meeting in forestry history that has ever 
captured the interest of the thinking public as did that conference which 
lasted, amazingly enough, only two days. 

As you probably know, a judge in Louisiana sentenced a deliberate 
woods burner to one year in jail and a $1,000 fine soon after the confer- 
ence was over. Was the conference responsible for this? I say yes, to 
a large degree. The judge learned at that conference that many, many 
other leading citizens were demanding just penalties for woods burning, 
30 he gained confidence in doing what he had wanted to do for a long 
time, but just ‘had felt that the public was not awakened enough to the 
problem. At the conference, he found out that it was awakened. 


There were even more far-reaching effects of the conference, however, 
than the step-up in law enforcement and cooperation by the courts. 
Take, for example, the increase in acreage brought under protection by 
the southern states in the year following the conference. In Louisiana 
alone, 443,000 more acres were brought under protection. These were 
hardwood acres in areas where the landowners had never been interested 
in the forestry potential of their areas. Their attendance at the confer- 
ence marked the turning point in their thinking. 

It has been pointed out before that the conference would have accom- 
plished much even if no one had attended, but I would like to stress 
that point again. Think of the hundreds of foresters and forestry leaders 
in the South who worked together on a common project for the first 
time in history! For too long, we had gone our separate ways and let 
the other fellow hoe his own row of corn. We found, during prepara- 
tion for the conference, that there is great strength in unity and that, 
together, we can do great things and make the rest of the nation sit up 
and take notice. Then, too, the thousands of contacts made by these 
leaders in preparing for the conference will outstrip the actual attend- 
ance a hundredfold. In fact, in my opinion, the conference itself was 
anticlimactic. 

G. L. PaRet 


Past-President, Louisiana Forestry 
Association; Regional Vice President, 
The American Forestry Association 


N Friday, April 13th, 1956, there 
() was held in New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, a Southern Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Conference to determine what 
could be done to check disastrous and 
often purposely-set wildfires in southern 
states that pose a grave threat to that 
region’s economy. To this meeting came 
1200 individuals from all walks of life 
and all southern states. They had four 
Principal purposes in mind and these 
purposes constituted the aims of the con- 
ference. They were: 
1) To impress the general public with 
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the losses it sustains in jobs, payrolls, 
and raw materials as a result of forest 
fires which jeopardize the five billion 
dollar southern forest industry, and to 
highlight the future adverse effect of 
these losses upon the South’s agricultural 
and industrial economy. 

2) To inform the public of the ex- 
treme seriousness of willfully set wild- 
fires and to point out every citizen’s per- 
sonal stake in and responsibility for their 
prevention and control. 

3) To arouse articulate and aggressive 
public opinion against wild forest fires 


and against all persons responsible for 
starting wildfires; and .. . 

4) To stimulate immediate action at 
state, county and community levels to 
eradicate the wildfire menace in the 
shortest possible time. 

This conference caught the fancy of 
members of AFA living in every state of 
the union and several foreign countries 
as has no other association activity in 
recent years. From one end of the coun- 
try to the other came an accolade of 
public approval for the South’s cour- 
ageous action with many members only 
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regretting that the campaign hadn't been 
made a nation-wide activity instead of 
just confined to southern states. 
However, it should be stressed that the 
South regarded this as their problem and 
their show from the outset. The almost 
grim determination of the delegates and 
the state by state caucuses to plan indi- 
vidual state action at the conclusion of 
the conference prompted Program Chair- 


man Warren T. White to say, “... I 
think it can be safely stated that it was 
the most important meeting of its kind 
ever held in the South.” 

Eighteen months have now elapsed 
since this first southwide conference on 
forest fire. From every state in the union, 
people interested in this continuing pro- 
gram are asking, “How are our friends in 
the South getting along?” This report, 


Southern Industry 


Reports On Fire 


Echoes from the past —“Daniel Webster once said, ‘Justice, sir, is the 
great interest of man on earth. The forests of our Southland cry out for 
justice that they may grow green again and ripen into future harvests.” — 
Boyce Holleman, Wiggins, Mississippi, at Southern Forest Fire Prevention 


the Southern Forest Fire Prevention 

Conference and its accomplishments, 
The American Forestry Association set 
up two main objectives. They are: 1) 
That to be a valid instrument, it must be 
a report by southern people in terms of 
what they had seen with their own eyes. 
2) That the logical breakdown should 
be: a) the followup report of southern 
firms who largely financed the New Or- 
leans conference; b) southern women 
who have taken such an active part in 
keeping the program alive; c) associa- 
tions who participated in and have since 
been active in the program; d) the south- 
ern state foresters who coordinate pre- 


vention efforts; e) the key federal agen- 
cies. 


[: TACKLING this followup report on 


In submitting a questionnaire to the 
southern industry, “AFA asked three 
questions. They were: 1) What results 
are being realized in your area? 2) 
What do you recommend now? 3) How 
can your recommendations be carried 
out? Practically all industries submitted 
replies and the International Paper Com- 
pany made a survey of its own in key 
subdivisions of the firm. The highlights 
follow: 

A. C, Shaw, Champion Paper and 
Fibre Co., Carolina and Texas Divisions 
—“The fire conferences served to edu- 
cate law enforcement officers and public 
officials and put state foresters in a much 
stronger position. The job now is an in- 
tensive campaign at the grass roots level. 
Fires become unpopular when even the 
most illiterate woods laborer realizes that 
fire destroys his job.” 
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Conference. 


R. H. Crosby, Jr., Crosby Chemicals, 
DeRidder, La. —‘“A marked decline in 
forest fires in southwest Louisiana. Wood 
using industries made an all-out effort to 
get local authorities to meetings and as a 
result law enforcement on woods arson 
cases has greatly improved. I hope this 
type of fire conference will be held year- 
ly.” 

W. D. Smith, Buckeye Cellulose, Foley, 
Florida — “Three state meetings had a 
very considerable effect in reducing fire 
occurrence in Florida. For the time be- 
ing. public awareness of the fire problem 
is greater than ever before. The effects 
of the conferences can be made more 
lasting through local committees and 
though none has been appointed as yet 
in this area, we hope their appointment 
will not too long be delayed.” 

T. J. Turley, Jr., Bond Bros., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky—“We have seen very lit- 
tle, if any, change in Kentucky. Fire 
protection should be extended to all for- 
ested counties.” 

Ed Stout, Bowaters Southern Paper Co., 
Calhoun, Tennessee — “Fire control in 
Tennessee has been extended to a few 
more counties but the state budget did 
not carry the full amount recommended 
by the official legislative council. In the 
unprotected counties landowners and the 
public are inclined to be too complacent 
at times. However, in one county a fire 
that burned for ten days resulted in coun- 
ty officials joining the state’s fire control 
program. 

“Georgia continues to set the pace with 
good fire control appropriations in the 
Southeast. More people are attending 


presented with the approval of the con. 
ference sponsors, is an attempt to answer 
that question. While much remains to be 
done, it shows the South to be on guard 
against the fire menace. Above all, it 
shows that no complacency exists as re. 
gards this problem and that the attitude 
of the South today might be character. 
ized as one of cautious optimism. Our 
report follows. 


forestry meetings and the county ‘Keep 
Green’ contest is proving very valuable. 

“One of the difficulties with a fire pre- 
vention conference is lack of adequate 
followup. Those of us who have an as- 
sortment of duties do not find time to 
stay with major projects such as this long 
enough. We also think a public opinion 
survey should be made to nail down fire 
attitudes. At present we are not sure our 
educational efforts are aimed in the right 
direction because many of us are not 
professionally qualified to analyze public 
opinions. Furthermore, a new southern 
forest fire educational film is badly need- 
ed as the last such film was produced 
years ago.” 

J. S. Cooper, Flintkote Co., Meridian, 
Mississippi—“Results of the fire preven- 
tion campaign are very evident in south- 
ern Mississippi. The editor of the Kem- 
per County newspaper prints a weekly 
notice of fire losses. Considerable inter- 
est in fire problems has been stimulated 
among rural people by talks at Com- 
munity Development Clubs. The annual 
number of fires on our land and the total 
area burned have decreased steadily for 
several years. We attribute this to ac- 
quainting the public with the losses 
caused by fires. Now that ‘the wheels 
have been placed in motion,’ we will try 
to keep them rolling.” 

Frank Heyward, Gaylord Container, 
Bogalusa, Louisiana—‘“Definitely, I am 
in favor of this project.” 

W. S. Fox, Pine Bluff, Arkansas—“As 
you know, we have had an unusually wet 
year so we cannot properly evaluate the 
effect of the New Orleans Fire Confer- 
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ence and the fine follow-up Arkansas 
meeting. But I feel that the fire pre- 
yention campaign is one of the most 
constructive things done in this area. 
However. such meetings lose their effect 
if held too often. 

“Despite the success obtained, I do not 
think that any of us can be at all com- 
placent about the situation. The fire 
danger can actually be greater than ever, 
because years of effective prevention have 
resulted in the buildup of tremendous 
amounts of fuel, which a careless match 
can touch off when conditions are ripe.” 

Charles H. Jeter, A. J. Hodges Indus- 
tries, Inc., Shreveport, Louisiana—“We 
believe that arson in Louisiana has been 
slowed by the participation of judges and 
sheriffs in this program. After a waiting 
period of two or three years, district get 
togethers might be repeated.” 

Charles Soule, Escambia Treating Co.. 
Pensacola, Florida—“We find results to 
date have been very good but believe we 
should wait a couple more years before 
having another big fire prevention meet- 
ing. The Florida Fire Conferences have 
broadened the interests of non-forestry 
minded people. We feel the seed has 
been planted in the public mind so that 
we no longer are talking to ourselves 
about the problem. But it is still too 
early to evaluate the depth of this move. 
In order to bring the movement down to 
the grass root stage, we have recommend- 
ed appointment of county committees by 
the governor. But the basic problem is 
getting active representative public rep- 
resentation on these committees.” 

Gordon R. Condit, Crossett Company, 
Crossett, Arkansas — “More outspoken 
sympathy and active concern for fire pre- 
vention are expressed by community 
leaders and by local officials in Arkansas. 
However, there are still large segments 
of people in most localities who have not 
been actively touched by fire prevention 
efforts. It is to work on this where I feel 
additional efforts must go and it seems 
to be a local problem. One approach is 
the field trip. It requires considerable 
effort, but it gets the point across to 
those who attend.” 

Joe B. Mills, Ozark Hardwood Mfg. 
Company, Clarksville, Arkansas — “We 
have had fewer man-made fires in Arkan- 
sas, but the weather has been in our 
favor this year.” 

J. B. Lattay, Riegel Paper Corp., Bol- 
ton, N. C.—Due to the favorable fall 
and spring season, we have not had a 
chance to observe the impact of North 
Carolina’s fire conference. As I see this 
thing, we still fail to get the man that 
maliciously sets fire, although I am sure 
we are on the right track by getting 
judges and peace officers interested.” 

Carlys C. Sigler, Calcasieu Paper Co., 
Elizabeth, Louisiana — “The results of 


southwest Louisiana meeting are not tan- 
gible yet, but a considerable amount of 
interest has been aroused among laymen 
concerning the economic cost of fires. 
The problem here evolves around strict 
enforcement of arson laws. This means 
convictions by juries, which have not 
been the history of past trials. More of 
the potential jurors must be convinced 
that forest arson is as costly and as crim- 
inal as other arson. This means that 
prevention efforts must be concentrated 
in the communities where ‘hot spots’ 
exist. On the state level a need exists 
for a more modern set of forest arson 
laws. These laws should have teeth in 
them commensurate with the actual dam- 
age caused.” 

F, E. Stabler, Scott Paper Co., Mobile, 
Ala.—“Direct results of any educational 
campaign are hard to measure, but I feel 
that a favorable interest in fire preven- 
tion has been aroused. I recommend con- 
tinuing effort through state-wide and lo- 
cal district meetings.” 





Roger I. Bruce, Roy O. Martin Lum- 
ber Co., Alexandria, Louisiana — “We 
were well satisfied with the turn out and 
reception which the conference received. 
But much to our dismay witnessed, dur- 
ing the following weekend, the biggest 
break out of wild fires of the year. It 
would seem that the most practical meth- 
od of pursuing our program is to handle 
it through the Louisiana Forestry Asso- 
ciation and the Louisiana Forestry Com- 
mission. During the months to come we 
will be happy to assist these organiza- 
tions both with man power and finances.” 

John W. Squires, Mississippi Products, 
Inc., Jackson, Miss.—“I am happy to re- 
port that nothing but good has come 
from the fire prevention conferences. 
State after state has taken definite action 
and the results speak for themselves. The 
public is becoming informed and the law 
is being corrected with respect to incen- 
diarism and arson. Many people in Mis- 
sissippi are interested in fire suppression 
but it is the women who are really taking 


Since the conference protection and control programs have been intensified, and 
much of the South’s complacency toward the menace of wild fires has been dispelled 
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The effects of forest fires are not only felt in the loss of natural resources but are ramified throughout the region’s economy 


a part. As a direct result of their work, 
two counties have been brought under 
fire protection. In one county, two ladies 
received conservation awards from their 
clubs for their fire work.” 

N. S. Whitman, Mobile, Ala—‘No 
particular change in southern Alabama 
for the past few years.” 

Truman E. Pease, St. Mary’s Kraft, 
St. Mary’s, Ga.—“The people who should 
be reached are those who cannot be 
reached by conferences, public relation 
activities, etc. They are individuals who 
must be reached by people in their own 
class level or community level. For in- 
stance, a small cross-roads storekeeper 
knows everybody in his immediate vicin- 
ity and he knows those who are ignorant 
to the extent that they seek revenge or 
retaliation or an outlet for pent-up feel- 
ings with the use of fire. This cross-roads 
storekeeper can do more in converting a 
pyromaniac than any number of confer- 
ences or talks by so-called foreigners or 
people outside of the community. All we 
can do in a situation like this is to con- 
tinue to stress public relations to the 
right people in a community.” 
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Paul F. Hursey, Southland Paper 
Mills, Lufkin, Texas—“Greater interest 
in forest fire prevention and good rain- 
fall have resulted in the fewest fires ever 
recorded in Texas in a six months pe- 
riod. Every effort must be exerted to 
encourage the current interest in fire 
prevention to become contagious and 
spread to others.” 

W. T. Vick, Hamilton, Ala—‘We have 
been observing much progress in the fire 
prevention program in Alabama. There 
seems to be much less forest fires. This, 
I feel, is a result of the various advertis- 
ing on radio, television, in schools and 
also the decals seen on so many auto- 
mobiles.” 

John C. Calhoun, Hudson Pulp & Pa- 
per Co., Palatka, Florida—“One of the 
best examples of increased public inter- 
est is right here in Putnam County, Flor- 
ida. County wide fire protection was 
voted in the last election and also in 
Flagler County. Equipment and person- 
nel have been moved into these units, and 
I know this will lead to increased timber 
production. The best recommendation I 
can give is to continue to emphasize the 


fact that most wild fires are started by 
people. We do this through field trips, 
barbecues, exhibits and other methods. 
Each year a big barbecue or fish fry is 
held in Dixie, St. Johns and Flagler 
Counties. Large landowners and con- 
panies share the cost. These affairs do a 
lot of good in getting people together to 
discuss fire protection and other prob- 
lems, and to enjoy a good meal.” 
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J. E. McCaffrey, Vice President, Inter- 
national Paper Company, submitted a 
South-wide roundup by their division for- 
esters. 

Charles W. Compton, IP-Mississippi— 
“The County, Mississippi, 
Board of Supervisors, within sixty days 
after their return from the Southern For- 
est Fire Prevention Conference and as a 
direct result therefrom, applied for state 
fire protection. A number attending un- 
der our sponsorship literally had their 
eyes opened to the damage caused by 
wildfires and were made aware of the 
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of increased law enforcement, 


urgency Jaw 
as well a> fire prevention. 


Howard Johnson, IP - Mississippi — 
“The Leake County, Mississippi, Board 
of Supervisors has made formal applica- 
tion for organized state protection, a 
move stimulated by but not the direct re- 
sult of the fire prevention conferences. 
Mack Chipley, Mayor of Carthage, Mis- 
sissippi, thinks the Leake Countians have 
accepted forestry and fire control to the 
point that business men, like himself, 
now buy forested lands as an investment, 
and will gladly plant the bare spots.” 

Marvin G. Angle, IP-Texas—“I believe 
you realize that a big share of the results 
from such conferences are rather ab- 
stract and can only be measured in terms 
of enthusiasm except over a long period 
of time. On April 26, 1957, Texas had 
its own fire prevention conference and 
had a very good attendance. A very good 
‘plug’ was put in for the importance of 
the wood-using industries and a greater 
interest will be manifested in future 
activities against fire. To date there have 
not been any organized steps toward any 
further action.” 

Felix Dowdy, IP-Alabama—‘‘Assum- 
ing that 50 percent of all forest fires in 
this area are incendiary, and assuming 
that the bulk of the fires are set by rela- 
tively few woods burners, it is felt that 
the greatest emphasis should be placed 
on investigative and law enforcement 
work. If the South had even half as 
many fire wardens as game wardens, and 
if the forest fire laws were as vigorously 
enforced as game laws, then the incen- 
diary problem in the South would prac- 
tically disappear. The first prerequisite 
for law enforcement is money for the 
various forestry departments to carry on 
an adequate enforcement program. 

“The message, so effectively presented 
at New Orleans, has not yet reached the 
people who can do the most toward re- 
ducing the fire losses. These are the 
farmers, cattlkemen, small community 
businessmen and others who are very 
close to the source of the trouble.” 


David Campbell, IP-Arkansas — “My 
recommendation for the immediate fu- 
ture is participation by small groups in 
related actions. For example, the State 
Bar Association could analyze the state 
laws in regard to arson and burning in 
general, and then come down to the spe- 
cific case of forest burning. Here in Ar- 
kansas I find that a good part of our 
difficulty in enforcement of the forest 
fire law lies in the constitutional defini- 
tion of arson. Another good project 
would be study by the Assessors Associ- 
ation of the effect of forest fires on tax 
revenues, 


“Considerable added prestige and au- 
thority should be attached to employ- 
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ment with the state forestry organiza- 
tions. These men have been in an apolo- 
getic position for too long a time. Their 
prestige should be built up and they 
should be given the support and recog- 
nition of all land owners. In many places 
the field men responsible for fighting fire 
and enforcing the fire laws are very seri- 
ously underpaid and work under hazard- 
ous conditions, yet are required to take 
or do take a second position to a bunch 
of young ‘whipper snappers’ employed by 
some of the bigger companies. This is 
ridiculous.” 

B. A. Ryan, IP-Louisiana—‘“I feel that 
the smaller the group and consequently 
the more numerous these conferences can 
be, the more successful we are going to 
be in preventing wild fires.” 

James W. Richardson, IP-Louisiana— 
“The message has gotten around to 
many rural citizens and they have started 
debating among themselves the merits of 
burning the woods annually. Many dairy 
and cotton farmers have found out that 
burning does not decrease the boll weevil, 
snakes, ticks or increase the amount of 
grazing for their cattle to any noticeable 
degree. I strongly recommend that we 
continue follow-up meetings annually.” 

F. H. Robertson, [P-Florida—“In Flor- 
ida, developments are of such a recent 
nature that it is difficult to put your fin- 
ger on results at this time. However, I 
do feel that the protection of woods from 
man-caused wild fire is currently receiv- 
ing active support from quarters where 
no special support had been known prior 
to this. I refer here to the garden clubs 
of Florida, the Women’s clubs of Flor- 
ida and the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Each of these organizations has 
specifically taken some action. 

“As a result of the governor’s fire con- 
ference, the Florida Forest Service was 
charged with responsibility of presenting 
desired legislation for enactment: 

“1) The governor was asked to use the 
prestige of his office to call to the atten- 
tion of law enforcement agencies the se- 
verity of the forest fire problem in Flor- 
ida, and to use their offices to reduce our 
problem. I am glad to report that Gov- 
ernor Collins has done this, and I think 
would repeat himself whenever the situ- 
ation required it. 

“2) A bill was presented to the legis- 
lature providing for the assignment of 
special prosecutors from the office of the 
Attorney General to pursue the prosecu- 
tion of woods arson cases. I regret that 
this bill failed to pass the legislature. 
Ic seems that the legislature took the 
position that this bill was superfluous, 
that the Attorney General already had 
all the authority that he needed and that 
he could judge where the efforts of his 
office should be diverted. 

“3) Funds were requested of the leg- 


islature by the Florida Forest Service, in 
order that the service could increase the 
investigative force that works on woods 
arson cases. It is my understanding that 
sufficient funds were made available to 
the Florida Forest Service to permit them 
hiring additional help, and that provi- 
sion was made for the extension of police 
power as desirable to these service in- 
vestigators. 

“4) By the act of the state legislature, 
the Florida Forest Service now has a law 
requiring that the service be notified 
when controlled burning is planned and 
the service has the power to discourage 
burning during dry periods or windy con- 
ditions that do not lend themselves to 
the wise use of fire. I believe that if the 
Florida Forest Service can use this au- 
thority, we will be able to avoid certain 
calculated or deliberate risks that vari- 
ous landowners take without the full 
knowledge of the danger that is at hand. 

“5) Provision was made by the legis- 
lature for the Florida Board of Forestry 
to organize county forestry committees. 
These committees are to be made up of 
responsible citizens and work at a grass 
roots level, to improve or bring about 
organized fire protection in the county 
concerned and to carry on an educa- 
tional program against careless woods 
burning. These county committees are 
intended to lend a high degree of local 
emphasis to the forest fire situation in 
any particular county. 

“T feel that recommendations are a bit 
premature at this time since the laws are 
so new, but there is one matter that 
should be mentioned, and that is the 
failure of the House of Representatives 
to specifically advise the office of the 
Attorney General to assign special pros- 
ecutors to woods arson cases. It appears 
that at the next session of the legisla- 
ture, this matter should again be brought 
to the attention of the legislature and 
an effort be made to have satisfactory 
bills passed. 

“I make this final observation, and 
that is that we have been well cared for 
by the recent acts of the legislature, but 
it is also well known that fire control or- 
ganizations must operate with a high de- 
gree of efficiency in order to reduce the 
losses that we suffer in the woods today 
to forest fire, and I believe that we should 
encourage the various state protective 
organizations and the industry organiza- 
tions to develop themselves in a very 
creditable fashion so that they can han- 
dle the eventualities that are sure to 
develop with changes in the weather 
cycle. I might also mention that the use 
of fire as a tool to reduce the hazard in 
the woods should be continually exam- 
ined and where its use is found desir- 
able, then the use of fire should be per- 
mitted.” 
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State Forestry 


J. M. Stauffer, State Forester, Ala- 
bama—“We recommend enforcement of 
existing fire laws with emphasis on max- 
imum penalty and a concerted drive to 
acquaint the judiciary with the need for 
enforcing these laws.” 

The Honorable Orval E. Faubus, Govy- 
ernor of Arkansas—“My administration 
is very anxious to do everything possible 
in this field.” (The governor means busi- 
ness. Arkansas’ fire record for the past 
year shows a 650 percent increase in ar- 
rests over the previous 5-year average. 
The first penitentiary sentence for woods 
arson in Arkansas was imposed.) 

C. H. Coulter, State Forester, Florida 
—‘Fire protection has improved steadily 
in Florida over the past decade so it is 
difficult to attribute any specific accom- 
plishment to these fire conferences. How- 
ever, they definitely do a lot of good. 
The most effective steps can be taken at 
the county level by: a) aiding authori- 
ties in apprehension and conviction of 
woods arsonists; b) bringing organized 
protection to counties that do not have 
it; c) carrying on educational programs 
against woods-burning, and d) imple- 
menting recommended state-wide actions 
at the county level.” 

James C. Turner, Jr., Chief Forest 
Fire Control, Georgia—‘‘An additional 
$350,000 has been allotted from the gov- 
ernor’s emergency fund for the next fis- 
cal year. Other fire legislation includes 


Echoes from the Past: “Unite, organize, work!”—James W. Craig, 'ormer 


state forester of Mississippi and president of Forestry Suppliers, Inc., of 


Jackson, Mississippi. 


the enactment of a county option Notice 
of Intention to Burn Law. Over 50 of the 
state’s 159 counties have already ap- 
proved the measure. During the past fire 
season a blow-up situation arose in South 
Georgia because of an extended drought. 
Before the campaign began, the area was 
experiencing an average of 100 to 125 
controlled burns per day. After the cam- 
paign was launched and the state’s ‘No 
Burn Ban’ enforced, controlled burns 
dropped to less than 10 per day, thus 
reducing fire hazards and probably avoid- 
ing an emergency fire.” 

James E. Mixon, State Forester, Lou- 
isiana — “Meetings should be held at 
every district, parish and even ward 
level.” 

C. B. Marlin, State Forester, Missis- 
sippi—“Our situation is that, thus far, 
no one has volunteered the effort nec- 
essary to mount a statewide series of 
county meetings patterned after the New 
Orleans and Jackson conferences. Popu- 
lar interest in fire law enforcement seems 
to be increasing but last legislature re- 
duced (forestry) enforcement officers to 
one. A very small percentage of other 
enforcement officers have responded well, 
a larger number grudgingly and others 
not at all. Those cooperating expect the 
Forestry Commission’s enforcement off- 
cer to prepare the case in complete de- 
tail before they handle it, if they do at 
all.” (This indictment is borne out in the 


FORESTED AREA AND ACRES BURNED 


state’s law enforcement record, the low. 
est in the South.) 

F. H. Claridge, State Forester, North 
Carolina — “Public opinion during the 
past year has reached its highest peak 
since the fire control program started, 
More people everywhere are interested 
but very little fire news makes the pa- 
pers. A great deal of criticism has been 
heard on this point lately.” 

C. H. Flory, State Forester, South Car- 
olina—‘“County sheriffs have cooperated 
when called upon to assist in investiga- 
ting incendiary fires. So have magis- 


trates and solicitors as witness the rec- 


ord of 98 percent convictions during the 
past year. The last General Assembly 
appropriated funds for a full-time, fire 
law investigator and increased all fores- 
try funds by 23 percent, the largest in- 
crease in the 30-year history of the South 
Carolina Forestry Commission.” 


George W. Dean, State Forester, Vir- 
ginia—“As you know, the south-wide 
conference would not affect Virginia ma- 
terially as we already are doing much 
of the activity suggested by the confer- 
ence. As an indication of how well our 
enforcement officials are - responding 
please note—only 6 of the 83 cases in- 
volving escaped fires were dismissed— 
only 16 of the 290 cases involving the 
brush burning laws were dismissed.” 
(An exceptionally fine record.—Ed.) 








Acres Burned by Comes 








Area Under Area Incendiary Other Man-Caused 
State Fire Protection Unprotected Last Year 5-Yr. Avg. Last Year 5-Yr. Avg. 
pT eee eee 19,990,098 78,158 150,207 64,531 171,244 
BRIEANGAS ...cccceess 16,715,800 ce 28,617 70,052 29,219 112,810 
eee 16,298,053 * 4,870,000 101,165 151,115 160,480 102,707 
2° er 21,089,816” 1,409,484 27,726 56,340 49,744 81,879 
oo eae 6,588,000 4,665,000 
fe ae 11,455,000 3,927,600 48,943 163,764 20,514 53,213 
MISSISSIPPI .......... 15,550,000 ° 4,000,000 40,746 112,941 27,869 84,711 
NORTH CAROLINA .. 16,343,127 ——__- . 
ORLAMOMA .......... 3,591,000 6,188,000 = 
SOUTH CAROLINA 11,300,000 ee 22,625 53,007 23,551 55,344 
_ fae 9,544,000 2,423,000 . 
0 Ee ee 9,268,010 2,165,000 14,323 50,537 61,646 97,771 
ee 12,976,783 wae 
WEST VIRGINIA ...... 9,038,000 . 
179,747,687 29,648,084 


* Added 1,445,053 acres to Florida protection system since June 30, 1956. 
> Added 118,466 acres to Georgia protection system since June 30, 1956. 
* Added 1,189,000 acres to Mississippi protection system since June 30, 1956. 


*No report. 


*Acreage losses not recorded by causes. (Virginia only lost 9,019 acres last year compared to an average loss of 38,621 
acres in each of the preceding 5 years). 
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__ FIRE CAUSES AND ENFORCEMENT RECORD 





Number of Fires 


‘Enforeoment Record 











Incendiary Other Man-Caused Cases Initiated per 100 Fires Total Convictions 

State Last Yr. 5-Yr. Avg. Last Yr. 5-Yr. Avg. Last Yr. 5-Yr. Avg. Last Yr. 5-Yr. Avg. 
BEMMAMA ooo cceeee's 2,135 3,024 3,954 5,581 2.6 2.3 135 176 
ARKANSAS ........... 1,361 2,280 2,697 5,133 9.1 1.4 334 97 
ASA ee 2,993 4,336 3,894 3,632 1.5 0.9 84 56 
PEEEESEA, vinieccseseses 1,541 2,783 4,339 5,052 0.9 1.4 31 59 
4 eee . 
OS | 2,592 5,295 1,895 3,150 5.9 1.4 237 57 
MISSISSIPPI .......... 3,022 4,915 3,527 4,934 0.1 0.1 5 7 
NORTH CAROLINA 433 539 2,923 3,022 19.6” 22.9” 648" 801" 
OKLAHOMA ........... . 
SOUTH CAROLINA .... 1,369 2,190 2,446 3,309 4.6 4.6 177 244 
TENNESSEE .......... . 
Re ee 723 7198 3,824 2,076 1.3 1.3 51 25 
lt eee 125 235 1,389 2,122 5.5 . 77" “ 
WEST VIRGINIA ...... . 

, | re 16,294 26,395 30,888 38,011 

“No report. 


»Includes collection of suppression costs as well as court cases. 


°No record. 


‘Suppression costs collected out of court on 574 fires. Also 274 brush burning law violators taken to court and fined. 


The Forest Service and Fire 


C. Otto Lindh, Regional Forester, 
Southern Region U. S. Forest Service— 
“I believe the New Orleans Conference 
climaxed efforts to crystallize a forest 
fire prevention consciousness in the 
minds of many people. The time was 
ripe, the stage was set and the produc- 
tion was a success. Many people went 
home with a better conception of the 
need for and justification of forest fire 
prevention and some idea of what they 
might do back home to further the cause. 
(Many states held well-attended follow- 
up meetings.) The conference will very 
likely go down as a major milestone in 
the history of fire prevention in the 
South. 

“In general there is a stepped-up con- 
cern for law enforcement, both on the 
part of enforcement people and the gen- 
eral public. There is also an increased 
interest on the part of Women’s Clubs. 

“Records indicate that 1956 was gen- 
erally an average year from the stand- 
point of weather. Also one year is rather 
too short a time to assess the full import 
of fire conferences. Nevertheless, there 


were considerably fewer fires and less 
acreage burned on state and _ privately 
owned lands in 1956 than in the previous 
5-year period. Statistics for national 


forest areas indicate the same thing.” 


OCTOBER, 1957 


Echoes from the Past: “It is my experience that most organizations are 


actually looking for something to do. 


Well, let’s gratify that desire.” 


—Frank Ahlgren, editor, COMMERCIAL APPEAL, Memphis, Tennessee, 


at Southern Forest Fire Prevention Conference. 


A. A. Brown, Director, Division of 
Forest Fire Research, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, reports: 

“Last year fire research was intensi- 
fied at the Southern Station (New Or- 
leans). This year the Southeastern 
(Asheville) program is being greatly 
strengthened both by increased federal 
appropriations and by the recently estab- 
lished cooperative program with the 
state of Georgia. 

“The Southern Station has completed 
a fire problem analysis for its territory. 
This defines major fire problems and in- 
dicates profitable fields of study for 
their solutions. Dr. Kenneth P. Davis 
has .done the same thing for fire prob- 
lems. peculiar to the state of Georgia. 
Both these analyses provide valuable 


guides for research planning and will 
help keep the work aimed along most 
productive lines. 

“Other fire research highlights re- 
lating more directly to objectives of the 
conference are: 

“1) A recent preliminary study shows 
that ratings of fire danger in the 
South as calculated by the South- 
eastern Fire Danger Meter are 
closely correlated with both prob- 
ability of fire occurrence and ag- 
gressiveness with which fires are 
likely to burn. Intensively applied 
local danger measurements thus 
provide useful guides to the needed 
intensity on-the-ground of short- 
term prevention activity. 

“2) Publication of ‘Use and Effects of 





FIRE OCCURRENCE AND AREA BURNED—NATIONAL FORESTS—REGION 8 


(Gross area—including private lands—about 20 million acres) 


Acres Burned by Causes 


Incendiary 

Other man-caused 

All causes (including lightning, etc.) 
Number of Fires by Causes 








Incendiary 
Other man-caused 
All causes (including lightning, etc.) 


Previous 

1956 S-year_ average 
10,740 41,942 
45,005 29,209 
57,292 75,316 
530 1,016 
1,080 1,206 
1,946 2.489 
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This group in Arkansas was typical of state follow-up meetings held after conference 


Fire in Southern Forests,’ in the 
April 1957 issue of FIRE CONTROL 
NOTES brings together for the first 
time abstracts of Southern and 
Southeastern Station publications 
in this field from 1921 to 1955. 
Many of the references included 
should be useful in the fire preven- 
tion education field. The most re- 
cent is ‘Fire Effects in Southern 
Hardwoods, by Toole and Mce- 
Knight of the Southern Station. 
“3) A cooperative study is in progress 


with the Department of Psychology, 
University of Mississippi, to deter- 
mine if the skills of human rela- 
tions experts can help fire control 
organizations do a better fire pre- 
vention job. 

“Other research supporting objectives 
of the New Orleans Conference are ac- 
tive or in advanced planning stages, too. 
Particularly important is that which may 
help impress the public with values at 
stake and their susceptibility to damage 
by fire. Publication of forest survey in- 











formation on Texas and Oklaho 
example. 


t is an 
These releases give factual 
statements of values at stake and «re eyr. 
rently used in public meetings w!icre fire 
damages are being discussed. Major 


watershed studies are being jnitiated 
near Oxford, Mississippi, and Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. These shoul yield 


some long needed answers about the ef. 
fects of fire in hills and mountains of 
the South. 

“Most of the fire research at othier sta. 
tions is also aimed at problems common 
to the South. Probably the development 
of aerial attack on fires which we haye 
been carrying on in California is of most 
immediate interest. As a part of the en. 
larged cooperative program in the state 
of Georgia, a strong start is being made 
in trial application of these develop. 
ments. One TBM single-engine torpedo 
bomber which has shown excellent capa- 
bilities for this work has been acquired 
from military surplus by the state of 
Georgia and a second by the Southern 
Region of the Forest Service. These are 
being modified for application of sodium 
calcium borate fire retardant and other 
chemicals as they become available. It 
is expected they will be ready for trial 
attack on fires under southern conditions 
by early fall. Trial use of helicopters 
for solving problems of accessibility is 
also in the picture. 

“The record of accomplishment still 
has to be written. But enough of the old 
handicaps have already been removed to 
make real progress certain.” 


Associations On The Move 


HERE are still weak spots to be 
sure, but the bulk of evidence 
shows that the South is coming to 
grips with its fire problem. In the 18 
months period following the New Or- 
leans conference, a total of 84 separate 
fire meetings of one type or another have 
been held throughout southern states that 
drew a total of 17,590 people by actual 
count. (See chart) 
Followup meetings in Alabama drew 
5500 people. (See chart) 
What do southern association leaders 
have to say about recent developments? 
E. R. Wagoner, Texas Forestry Asso- 
ciation — “Increased public interest in 
fire prevention is attested by a 23.3 per- 
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Echoes from the Past: “I think this meeting is fine. It’s more than fine; 
it’s wonderful. The job that needs to be done can be done, and this group 
can do it.”’—R. E. McArdle, Chief, Forest Service, at Southern Forest Fire 


Prevention Conference. 


cent increase in state forestry appropri- 
ations and issuance of the first true bill 
for an incendiary fire in Texas. The case 
is still pending. Communications outlets 
have stepped up their output and are 
helping to sustain interest.” 

Mrs. Chester E. Martin, Georgia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs—“The New 
Orleans conference showed that public 
apathy is the big problem here. I took 
this as a personal challenge and have 
tried to interest women leaders in Geor- 
gia and the South in the importance of 
our forests and the necessity for their 
protection. It is impossible to judge re- 
sults, but hundreds of women have writ- 
ten to me for more information and have 


taken the problem to their own clubs. 
It is also my understanding that areas 
under organized protection are once 
again on the increase, more counties are 
voting favorably on protection, and news 
papers are allotting more space to the 
problem. You can certainly count on me 
to continue trying to interest more wom- 
en in conservation.” 

J. Walter Myers, Jr., Forest Farmers 
Association—“Our 1956 Southern Fores 
try Conference, held a week after the 
New Orleans meeting, focused the atten- 
tion of 350 attendants on ‘Selective Ac- 
tion—Key to the Forest Fire Problem. 
Since then we have been very active in 
working for funds to strengthen forest 
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FIRE PREVENTION MEETINGS HELD 


Area Covered 


SOUTH WIDE — NEW ORLEANS ...... 


SOUTH WIDE — FOREST FARMERS 


MEAMAMA —-QURTE . ooo. 0...cccesce. 
ALABAMA—COUNTY ............... 
ARKANSAS—STATE ................. 
ARKANSAS — DISTRICT ............. 


FLORIDA — DISTRICT 


GEORGIA — GEORGIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. An 
SRS 
LOUISIANA — DISTRICT ............ 
MISSISSIPPI — STATE ............... 
NORTH CAROLINA—STATE ........ 
NORTH CAROLINA— DISTRICT ..... 
ai ai be Aer ig 0 «ne d'ea 
SOUTH CAROLINA .................. 
ead cwenea esd deneude 
OE... osce sc avacaecscns 
oy 55s vcaseadinSedsa 
WEST VIRGINIA .................... 
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Number of 
Meetings Attendance 
SO ry 1 1200 
pistioot wawawew 1 350 
petean meets a iehaupesaaa 1 2500 
Pe ae Pee 60 3000 
ere rre terre 1 500 
eave ea oees 2 400 
ee eee 3 450 
nual good 
‘ea@evbeaae, < Ate 2980 
err ee er 1 600 
Bomavewsraseae sce 1 2500 
sel Bab ed Sideia ae 3 2800 
peed eeteniias 1 310 
Pp Sps aA 84 «17590 





fire research. As a result of the united 
efforts of several groups, some $250,000 
of federal funds were appropriated this 
year over and above original budget esti- 
mates. Also we are featuring a series of 
fire articles in the FOREST FARMERS maga- 
zine and presently are conducting a mail 
poll on the forest fire problem. I rec- 
ommend continued publicity efforts on 
all fronts and local action on specific 


problem areas by county and _ state 
groups.” 

Harry Mosebrook, American Pulpwood 
Association—“I know of no other for- 
estry meeting held in the last decade or 
so which has succeeded in stimulating 
more action on the local level where the 
problem must be met head on, than the 
New Orleans meeting.” 

A. R. Shirley, American Turpentine 


Governor Price Daniel of Texas issued Forest Prevention Day proclamation. R. M. 
Townsend, Texas Forestry Assn. (1.) and Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey witness signature 


OCTOBER, 1957 















Only dead trees and smoking ruins are 
left after fire eats way through area 


Farmers Association—“The forest fire 
condition has been much better the past 
twelve months which has resulted pri- 
marily from an increase in rainfall and 
a growing consciousness through educa- 
tional programs by all of the citizenry 
that forest fires are destructive and must 
be prevented.” 


Henry Malsberger, Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association — “As regards 
recommendations now for further follow- 
up, I think that must depend upon the 
acceptance and enthusiasm with which 
people act.” 


V. W. Cothren, Southern Pine Associ- 
ation—“One extremely worthwhile bene- 
fit of the New Orleans and other fire con- 
ferences was the bringing together of 
many groups on a mutual problem. In- 
terest should be maintained by publicity 
and efforts made to get adequate state 
appropriations for fire control. The for- 
est products industry should be alert to 
assistance in this matter and not let the 
interest of civic leaders wane.” 


Hilton Watson, Alabama Forest Prod- 
ucts Association—“Alabama law enforce- 
ment officials have volunteered their 
services and have otherwise shown in- 
creased interest. They recommend stiffer 
penalties for fire trespass. Legislation is 
pending for increases in the General 
Fund. Two counties have levied acreage 
assessments up to five cents per acre to 
finance more adequate fire protection. 
Newspapers, radio and TV have increased 
fire prevention coverage; but we need 
continued and increased support from 
the governor’s office in each state in rec- 
ognizing the economic importance of 
forests.” 
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f SHE Southern Forest Fire Preven- 
tion Conference found a strong 
delegation of southern women in 

the audience. It was also a vocal delega- 

tion. Said Mrs. Chester E. Martin, presi- 
dent, Southeastern Council, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, “I’ve been 
doing considerable reading on the forest 

fire situation in the South and what I 

have learned is appalling.” 

Mrs. Martin’s statement set off a depth 
charge in homes throughout the South. 
Women started moving against the com- 
mon foe—fire. No short report can tell 
the whole story. But one story reported 
by Elizabeth Mason, of the Atlanta re- 
gional office of the Forest Service, is 
typical. Miss Mason wrote: 

Two Mississippi club women decided 
the time had long since past when some- 
thing had to be done about the waste 
from forest fires in their home county of 
Oktibbeha. Once this decision was made 
things started happening. 

As in all explosions, there must be a 
fuse—and, in this case, the spark that 
ignited the fuse was the New Orleans 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference, 
which, in turn, “triggered” the Missis- 
sippi Forest Fire Prevention Conference 
at Jackson on September 14, 1956. The 
bomb was all ready, because the club 
women of Mississippi have long been in- 
terested in conservation. Mrs. Luther N. 
Davis, of Hattiesburg, State President of 
the Mississippi Federation of Women’s 


Southern Women Move On Fire 


Echoes from the Past: “The women—the mothers—of the South wil fur. 
nish you with the most effective working force in solving the fire probiem.” 
—Justice E. Harris Drew, Florida Supreme Court, at Southern Fores: Fire 


Prevention Conference. 


Clubs, adopted a “Reforestation and Fire 
Prevention” project for her administra- 
tion. She urged her officers, district and 
club presidents to attend the Jackson 
conference on September 14, 1956, and 
to bring their club members. The inter- 
est was so high in Oktibbeha County that 
ten women and three men from that coun- 
ty alone went to the fire meeting. Among 
them were Mrs. M. S. Camp, President 
of District Two of the Mississippi Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, and her Con- 
servation Chairman, Mrs. Wiley E. Bun- 
tin, both of Starkville and members of 
the Civic League, who decided on the 
way home that Oktibbeha County would 
no longer be one of the 17 counties in 
Mississippi without organized forest fire 
protection. 

Ten days later, the Starkville Civic 
League held its regular meeting and 
Mrs. Camp and Mrs. Buntin went to the 
club that day “loaded for bear” and 
launched their fire prevention campaign. 
They told their club members that Mis- 
sissippi had a 360-million-dollar forest 
industry, which could become a billion- 
dollar business if wild fires were pre- 
vented and better forestry practices were 
put into effect on the many acres of 
privately-owned forest land receiving lit- 
tle or no management. These two con- 
servation-minded women did such a good 
selling job that the club resolved to place 
greater emphasis on all phases of con- 
servation, and voted as their project an 


Mrs. M. S. Camp, left, and Mrs. W. E. Buntin, center, shown here with State Forester 


C. B. Marlin, led the fight to secure forest fire protection for Oktibbeha Co., Miss. 


all-out effort to get the county under or- 
ganized fire protection. This would take 
some doing—but the women went to 
work, and herein lies a tale. 

A preliminary meeting was held to 
map the strategy for their campaign, and 
a week later Mrs. Buntin entertained 40 
people, both men and women, in her 
home, and the Oktibbeha County Fire 
Prevention Club was “born.” This was 
not a social gathering—these folks were 
deadly serious. The purpose of the club 
(with the Civic League as sponsor) was 
adopted and announced: “. . . to carry 
on education and to render assistance to 
existing fire prevention and conservation 
facilities in the reduction of fire hazards 
and the promotion of more effective con- 
servation of resources in Oktibbeha 
County.” Officers were elected and com- 
mittees appointed—Mrs. Buntin to serve 
as chairman of education and Mrs. Camp 
on the speakers’ bureau. 

Mrs. Camp and Mrs. Buntin sent pe- 
titions to leaders in the various clubs in 
the county, urging them to get busy 
and secure 1,500 signatures, since this 
was the number needed to call a special 
election, “. . . otherwise, it will have to 
go before the supervisors and they have 
voted it down 2 or 3 times.” The move 
to arouse the voters of Oktibbeha was 
under full steam. 

The ladies received valuable help from 
their menfolk. The county agent, in sev- 
eral of his weekly newspaper columns, 
told of the need for a closer look at trees 
as a source of income for the farmer and 
as an economic asset to the state and 
county. Professor Robert T. Clapp, head 


, of the Forest School at Mississippi State 


College, gave his moral support. Out of 
the parent organization, the Oktibbeha 
Fire Prevention Club, sprang a student 
Volunteer Fire Fighting Brigade (spon- 
sored by Kappa Alpha Fraternity), 
whose purpose was to fight fires, not only 
on the campus of Mississippi State Col- 
lege, but in other parts of the county 
as well. 

A mass meeting was called for Mon- 
day, November 12, 1956, at the Stark- 
ville Court House. United States Sena- 
tor John Stennis was invited to speak and 
gave a statement to the press: “I hope 
that the young people of Oktibbeha Coun- 
ty will realize that this matter of fire 
prevention is also their problem. It 
would be a great source of satisfaction 
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Mrs. Alonzo French receives citation in 
memory of her husband, who as mem- 
ber of Texas Forest Service died while 
fighting a forest fire near Henderson 


to me to see them seated in the audience 
Monday night.” Some of the other 
speakers were Charlie Lowe, Mississippi 
Forestry Commission; Alex McKeighney, 
State College; J. D. Holland, Mississippi 
Fieldmen’s Association; Robert Brannin, 
president of the Fire Prevention Club; 
Miss Mary Libby Morgan, the county’s 
forestry queen; and, of course, Mrs. 
Camp and Mrs. Buntin. 

But don’t get the idea that all was 
rosy! There was serious opposition to 
the fire protection proposal. Some land- 
owners were afraid of new taxes—others 
who owned non-forest land failed to see 
how they would benefit. But do you think 
our women were discouraged? Not on 
your life—the more opposition, the hard- 
er they worked! The attendance at the 
mass meeting was small so Mrs. Bun- 
tin and Mrs. Camp decided to go to the 
people. And, this they did! 

They conducted panel-type programs 
at 18 clubs in the county—the Green 
Thumb Garden Club, American Legion, 
Lions, Exchange, Rotary, and Jaycees, 
and the PTA—to name just a few. The 
State Forestry Commission and the Mis- 
sissippi Forestry Association gave the 
two conservation crusaders all sorts of 
valuable and interesting information to 
use on their programs and on the radio. 


A large fire prevention sign was erected 
on the highway. But they didn’t stop 
with programs and radio. They went to 
the schools and talked with teachers and 
children alike, set up conservation 
shelves in the libraries, loaded their 
cars with leaflets and literally “covered” 
the county, talking to anyone who would 
listen. 

The club women donned their flat 
shoes, climbed into trucks, and took a 
“look-see” trip to the Noxubee Refuge 
to see wildlife habitat and observe mark- 
ing and harvesting of timber. They 
sponsored a forestry float, in which the 
forestry queen rode, for the Christmas 
Parade with the theme, “Only God Can 
Make a Christmas Tree . . . Keep Our 
County Green.” They gave a scholarship 
to the outstanding forestry student at 
State College, and planted 113,435 pine 
seedlings. 


At last their goal was in sight when 
the last signature was received on the 
petitions and the election was set for 
April 9, 1957—but the job was not fin- 
ished. More open meetings were held to 
get the facts before the voters. State 
Forester C. B. Marlin gave valuable aid 
by presenting the needs and advantages 
of protecting Mississippi’s “green gold” 
from the ravages of wild fire. The Farm 
Bureau sponsored one of the meetings, 
giving everyone a chance to ask ques- 
tions and to present his or her views. 
And, believe me, Mrs. Camp and Mrs. 
Buntin and their friends were there to 
see that the folks received the right 
answers! 

This story has many happy endings— 
Mrs. Buntin was made the Civic League’s 
Woman of the Year for her work in con- 
servation. She won the Mississippi Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs’ award for her 
outstanding individual accomplishment 


The Summing Up 


REATER emphasis on law en- 
G forcement, when backed by the 

full force of the state governor 
and his administration, will produce a 
marked improvement in convictions for 
careless or malicious use of fire. This 
fact is attested by the enforcement rec- 
ords of Arkansas, Florida and Louisiana 
plus the continuing good showing of 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Additional gains, perhaps not directly 
stemming from the Southwide Fire Pre- 
vention Campaign, but certainly related 
to it are: 1) a 3,752,519-acre increase 
in the area under organized fire protec- 
tion; 2) greater public interest in the 
economic value of forests and the need 
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for fire prevention; 3) a marked 
strengthening of forestry services in sev- 
eral states, and 4) a significant drop in 
forest fires resulting from several factors 
including favorable weather. 

These rewards have been achieved be- 
cause 17,590 determined citizens took a 


Echoes from the Past: 


the public. 





on the Reforestation and Fire Prevention 
Project—Mrs. Camp won it for the Dis- 
trict President. These awards were well 
deserved. Mrs. Camp, as District Presi- 
dent, had as one of her objectives for 
the year, “100% cooperation in the state 
forestry project.” She made 48 talks 
to the clubs in 12 counties and included 
a message on forestry in each one. Mrs. 
Buntin, as District Conservation Chair- 
man, accompanied Mrs. Camp on a num- 
ber of these trips and spoke on the for- 
estry project. Both Mrs. Camp and Mrs. 
Buntin sent many letters to the clubs 
during the club year. 

Two scrapbooks, outlining Mrs. Camp’s 
and Mrs. Buntin’s accomplishments, and 
replete with pictures, clippings, and pro- 
grams, will be entered in a nationwide 
community betterment contest; and as a 
result of their work, a lot more Missis- 
sippians are now conscious of the value 
and importance of their forest resources. 
Mrs. Camp’s husband was even talked 
out of three acres of his land—but for a 
good cause. It was donated to the Civic 
League for a tree farm and demonstra- 
tion of good forestry and planted by for- 
estry students. 


On election day the ladies manned a 
truck equipped with loud speakers and 
reminded everyone to vote for forest fire 
protection. 

The election is now history—the final 
vote was 1,041 FOR and 588 against. 
The people of Oktibbeha County, and in 
fact all Mississippians, will benefit from 
this action for years to come. A 2-cent 
per acre tax will be levied on all timber 
and uncultivable land in the county 
and forest first protection will be set up 
as soon as the money is available from 
the Mississippi Forestry Commission. 

Let’s chalk up another victory for the 
ladies—GOD BLESS ’EM! 


direct role in combatting forest fires. 
What needs to be done next? 
Continue to mount the 
Search out each hot spot. Arouse local 
people. Get them to solve their own 
problems. All fires start locally—let’s 
stop them there. 


offensive. 





“Our greatness is due to two things—our free enter- 
prise system and our resources. In view of this, intentional setting of forest 
fires in the South is little short of a national scandal. Half-hearted measures 
will not suffice. This isn’t going to be just another conference. We intend 
to marshal the facts fearlessly and we intend to present those facts before 
These fires are destroying a priceless asset. 
must be focused on the problem. We must have the will to eradicate this 
menace.” —Warren T. White, Seaboard Air Line Railroad, at the Southern 
Forest Fire Prevention Conference. 


Public opinion 
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How Ralph Smith Logging Co., Gold Beach, Oregon, 


YARDS and LOADS out 20 mbf 


ooo WITH ONLY ONE HELPER! 


Here’s amazing manpower and horsepower 
efficiency! Only International” users can 
match this record for performance and profits! 





The International Drott TD-18 Skid- 
Grapple easily handles a 2000-bf 
log. Note how the patented top 
grab-arm clamps the load securely— 
gives you safe, positive, hydraulic 
load control. “By switching bucket 
with Skid-Grapple, we have a unit 
to dig and load rock to cover our 
winter haul roads)’ adds Mr. Smith. 





of Douglas Fir | 


Ralph Smith describes his show this way: 


“With only one helper, I’m yarding and loading out 
20,000 board feet of Douglas fir logs daily. I doze a 
way to the fallen logs with the TD-24 torque con- 
verter crawler. My helper sets the chokers. 

“At the landing, he bucks tree logs into smaller 
lengths, while I take the International Drott TD-18 
Skid-Grapple and put the logs on the waiting trucks” 


“It's a money-making set-up” 


“This is a money-making set-up and the International 
equipment makes it possible. The big TD-24, with 
full-time live steering on both tracks puts roads in 
fast, gets big log loads out faster than any other 
tractor in the big timber country. 

“The International Drott TD-18 Skid-Grapple can 


bo ® 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Ralph Smith’s International TD-24 
torque converter crawler arrives 
at the 50-foot-wide, river-bottom 
canyon landing — with a good- 
sized fir log. Canyon slopes run 
from 50%, to much steeper! ‘I 
traded my first TD-24’s in ‘55, 
after 1,600 hours of tough log- 
ging yearly, for five years—and 
total repair parts cost for both 
units was just about $1,800/’ 
states Mr. Smith. 


ogs daily 


stockpile big or small logs for different mills. It can 
pick out ‘pinched’ or partly buried logs. Now, loading 
is a one-man job, compared to the three men an 
ordinary heel boom requires. 

“International equipment has done very well by me” 


Prove what it means in road mileage to the timber, 
logs at the landing and dollars in your pocket to 
command an International TD-24’s power-traction 
balance and exclusive Planet-Power steering. Try this 
fingertip full-load steering that gives you full-time 
“live” power on both tracks—try instant Hi-Lo shifting 
—and compare. Count the International Drott Skid- 
Grapple’s man-saving, production-boosting advantages 
—over anything else in the woods! See your Inter- 
national Construction Equipment Distributor for a 
demonstration! 





INTERNATIONAL 
Construction Equipment 
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Rootspred TREE PLANTERS 


BY FAR THE MOST WIDELY USED TREE PLANTER IN THE NORTHEAST 


{ STANDARD—For hills, stony soils, heavy sods, heavy soils. 
M-55—For relatively easy sites. Only $245. 
| LAKE STATES—With middlebuster scalper for light sand. 


Three 
Models 





1. Can be used with any tractor two-plow or larger with hydraulic lift. Also with 
light crawlers. 


18” and 20” coulters available. Depth adjustment. Timken tapered bearings. 


2 

3. Electric timer for any spacing desired. 

4. Reports indicate outstanding survivals. 

5. Planting rates from 6,000 to 10,000 daily. 
6. Puncture-proof tires. 

7. Streamlined sturdy design. 








WRITE FOR ADDITIONAL DETAILS 


ROOTSPRED CO. St. Petersburg, Pa. 











WELCOME TO WISCONSIN 


THE Connon Lumper AND LAND Co. 


WAUSAU, WIS.—LAONA, WIS.—CONNORVILLE, MICH. 


MANUFACTURERS HARDWOOD — HEMLOCK & PINE LUMBER — MAPLE, 
BIRCH & OAK FLOORING—HARDWOOD PLYWOOD- 
FLUSH DOORS—PEW ENDS. 














Coon Valley Saga 
(From page 23) 


Otherwise the whole of Cooi. Val- 
ley would become just a slice 0} that 
“Grand Canyon of the upper Mis. 
sissippi’” — land doomed by erosion. 

Over at the La Crosse experimen- 
tal station on top of Grand Dad's 
Bluff, scientists had proven they 
could measure the tons of top soil 
lost; and, by modern soil conserva- 
tion with cover crops, with terraces 
and strips, the erosion could be 
checked and controlled. 

Too often men of the so called 
farm sciences lose track of the hu- 
man element . . . people and what 
happens to them. 

Coon Valley has a romantic pat- 
tern of history. Lumbermen cut the 
saw logs around 1850; and as they 
stripped the country of fine pine and 
hardwoods, those hungry for land 
shaped the native logs into homes 
and barns overlooking the valleys. 
Those early coulee settlers in the 
Coon Valley watershed were largely 
Norwegians, sturdy and patient peo- 
ple. They harnessed Coon Creek to 
a grist mill. They made the 18-20 
mile trip to La Crosse and the river 
docks and markets with a home 
made “Kubberull” wagon with wide 
wheels made from native timber. 
The rich had iron around the 
wheels. 

There were names like Lars K. 
Brve, the Moiliens, the Stuempges, 
the Langblofens, the respected black- 
smith Joe Fencl and of course many 
Knutsons and Andersons. Later 
Italians came into the valley discour- 
aged over the decline of Mississippi 
River fishing. 

They were content, game to be 
hunted, fish to be had, timber and 
new soil for crops. 

But as they started cutting the 
skim milk of the timber left and 
putting cattle or sheep on_ those 
slopes the warnings came quick .. . 
floods. Water ran down those cleared 
slopes to cut gullies deep and wide, 
gut out lowland fields and sweep 
through Coon Valley. 

So there were the dust storms and 
the wash erosion. When it became 
apparent there must be national ac- 
tion quickly, Wisconsin did not sit 
back like so many other states, like 
a hound dog sittin’ on a burr to 
howl: “. .. do something . . . help 
me... come quick.” 

Wisconsin urged Dr. Hugh H. 
Bennett and his new SCS to come 
to Wisconsin and Coon Valley to 
start the modern conservation pro- 
gram rolling. 
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d Forestry is both a public charge and a private responsibility. 
p As the largest industrial landholder in the Lake States, and having the 
F largest and most complete forestry staff, * Kimberly-Clark salutes the indis- 
. pensable protection job being done by the state conservation agencies of Michigan, 
s. Minnesota, and Wisconsin; their efforts in keeping forest lands green and pro- 
it ductive, and the spirit of cooperation that makes available their knowledge 
e for the use of all. 
*THE WOODLANDS STORY, a 35-minute 16mm. color sound movie show- 
ing our forestry crews at work in the Lake States and Canada is available 
[ on loan. It has been widely used by forestry schools, civic groups, and the 
‘ like. Write Public Relations Department, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 
)- 


KIMBERLY-CLARK & CORPORATION NEENAH, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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SAVE MONEY! 


UNUSED 
6X6 ARMY TRUCKS 


2'/-ton GMC & 
International 





¢ From Government Storage! 

¢ Unused and Guaranteed! 

¢ Factory New Condition! 

* Reconditioned Trucks also Available! 


Save up to $3,000 on one of our un- 
used Army trucks. See for yourself 
how TWO of our trucks cost you even 
LESS than one new truck. 


Compare our Tandem Axle Trucks 
with front wheel drive, 10 forward 
speeds, overdrive and new mud and 
snow tires with similar equipment 
elsewhere. 


Investigate now! . . . There’s no obligation 
- and we deliver on approval! 





For Specifications, Prices, Delivery Write, 
Wire or Phone Collect—JAckson 5-7841 
MILTON Y. TOOMBS, JR. 

Sales Manager 











MEMPHIS EQUIPMENT CO. 
766 $. THIRD ST. | MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONSTRUCTION AND AUTOMOTIVE 
EQUIPMENT AND PARTS. 
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SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C, 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 

No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1412 
JOLIET, ILL. 





| 
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Here was an all out effort. The 
very best talent from soil expei's, to 
engineers and agronomists and crop 
technicians pitched in to make over 
Coon Valley, all 92,000 acres. The 


field force met with the farm fam. 
ilies around kitchen tables and at 
township halls to push this mighty 
program through. 

The lessons learned spread across 
this country and abroad. 

Results were quickly evident. 
Harvests on the farms in the project 
were 15 percent better than those 
outside. No guessing about it, the 
yields being measured by extension 
agents. Oats and corn on the ter- 
raced land holding moisture and soil 
were 21 percent better. Confident 
farmers seeing their top soil stay put 
acquired more cows. Milk produc. 
tion went up more than 20 percent. 

Coon Valley at harvest time is one 
of the greatest sights in America. 

Stop on top of one of those ridges 
overlooking the sweep of valley land, 
the coulees with historic names, 
Mormon Coulee . . . Timber Coulee 
.. . Bohemian Coulee. 

As far as the eye can see a glorious 
rural palette. You never saw better 
corn even in Iowa nor more lush 
alfalfa, the green strips in such daz- 
zling contrast to the curving strips 





ANOTHER Hoffco FIRST! 
DOUBLE SPROCKET LIFE 






Ask your dealer to show you 4. 
Hoffco’s Double Sprocket Life... 


SEND NOW FOR FULL DETAILS AND DEALER'S NAME 


When your Hoffco 88 Direct-Drive Sprocket is finally worn on the outer 
edge, don’t throw it away . . . do it the smart Hoffco way . 


. simply 


1. REMOVE BAR, 
2. TAKE OUT SPACER, 
3. REPLACE BAR, 


SAVE THAT 
SPROCKET §. 


Hottco.inc. RICHMOND, INDIANA 























When you're shooting 
for the best... choose 


DIAN 


No. 80 LEVER TYPE 
PUMP and HANDLE 


INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


Mpproved by a 
DERWRITERS’ BNO OT GALVANIEND METAL 
KBORATORIES 


$F toes sxe 


Fire Truck built by W. S$. Darley & Co., Chicago, Iil., 
delivered to Manila Fire Dept., Republic of the Philip- 
pines. Note INDIAN FIRE PUMPS mounted. 


en MADE OF ARMCO ZINCGRIP STEEL 


“We have 6 of your INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS on one of 
our fire trucks and we have 
used them 8 years. They 
are still just like new. They 
are the best things a county 
fire department can _ have. 
I have used them for every- 
thing, including grass, house, 
barn and many other kinds 
of fires. We like them very 
much. There is nothing 
else like them.” 


EARL L. KOCH Assistant Chief 
Ann Arbor TWP F. D., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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BARTLETT TREE 
TOOLS 











“WE” COMBINATION PRUNER 
AND POLE SAW 


Two complete tools — heavy-duty trimmer 
(1Y%4” capacity) and fast cutting pole saw, 
each 14!/2 feet long. Pruner and saw each 
have 30” head sections. Octagon pole fits 
both heads. Intermediate and bottom sec- 
tions furnished in 4’, 6’ and 8’ lengths. 
Packed individually for jobbers stock. 


Price complete with two 6 foet sections, 
$32.70 delivered in U.S.A. 


NO. 414 MEYLAN 
SAW 


Especially designed for prun- 
ing coniferous plantations. 
Man of average height can 
prune 9!/, feet from ground 
without ladder, saving up to 
25% in 
steel blade in 16” and 18” 
lengths. Specially 
36” handle. 


time. Heavy tool 


tapered 


M-414 with 16” blade, $12.00 
M-414 with 18” blade, $12.50 


Delivered in U.S.A. 





TREE PAINT 


Universally used fo: 
treating pruning 
wounds and destroy- 
ing and _ preventing 
growth of wood-de- 
stroying fungi. Pure 
Egyptian black as- 
phalt base. Easily ap- 
plied with ordinary 
brush. 


Y-Pt. can ____._ $.95 
1-Pt. can 1.45 
1-0. con 2.35 
1-Gal. can __..5.50 


Delivered in U.S.A. 
Also available in 5, 
30 and 50 gal. 
drums. 





Write for Catalog 37 illustrating complete line. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 














of bronzed and golden oats and 
wheat. Curving across the slopes the 
alternating bands of green and gold 
... fat harvests with slick dairy cattle 
without ribs showing. 

Here indeed was soil conservation 
at its best. 

But watch out! 

The records show costly floods in 
1907, then in 1921 before the SCS 
project, but there was also damage 
in 1936 and another flood in 1954. 

What's happened? 

During July with a low level flow 
in Coon Creek emerging out of this 
coulee country take a slow walk 
down along the stream. The stream 
is laggard, less than one-third up the 
deep banks. The banks are often 10 
feet deep of black loam soil, the ac- 
cumulations of centuries of top soil 
washed from that valley spread out 
over the lowlands. 

You are startled a bit. Even at the 
summer level Coon Creek carries too 
much silt. It is still muddy, tell-tale 
murky waters. 

Now look out over the flats. Hall 
a mile away and you see flood debris 
. .- no mistake about it. Coon Creek 
at times is still a bad actor. 

Then during January take a trip 
through the valley, in and around 
those coulees. I. O. Hembre of the 
Wisconsin state soil conservation 
committee is along. Both state and 
federal soils men are in the valley to 
help form that watershed associa- 
tion. The farmers came to tell of 
their troubles. 

So have a look. There’s been a 
fresh snow, perfect for observation. 

Drive down the side road along a 
dry run with steep banks at the bot- 
tom of the slope. 

Look up that steep slope. 

Away up to the top can be seen 
the thread-like path formed by cat- 
tle. That cow trail is in sharp con- 
trast with the fresh snow. Cattle, 
like water, seek to travel the easiest 
path down a slope. 

Now look half way down the slope 
along that cow path. Why, that cow 
path is now a gully, three feet across 
and two feet deep. 

Now look at the bottom at the 
roadside junction with the tribu- 
tary to Coon Creek, the only outlet 
of the whole valley. 

Here is a new gully, ten to 15 feet 
deep and 20 feet wide, cut right 
down to hard pan, trees uprooted 
and others tilted over just hanging 
on with roots exposed, like a teeter- 
ing ten pin ready to topple over. 
And not an inch of top soil left. 

Now let there be four to five hours 
of hard rain along with a thaw and 
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FOR YOUR 
DOLLAR 


Since the century began, Gamble 
Brothers has been in the fore- 
front of efforts to secure max- 

| imum utility from our nation’s 

valuable hardwoods —through 
| proper application of grades and 
| species to function, through 
planned conversion practices, 
| through engineered shapes and 
dimensions, and through depend- 
able lamination. Improved utili- 
| zation leads to greater economy. 
| 


Our league-leading team of 
wood engineers works constantly 
in our laboratories and in the 
field to increase the economic 
usefulness of wood. Our 23-acre 
plant hums daily with the pro- 
duction of engineered wood and 
wood-combined materials, hard- 
wood parts, and dimension stock. 


| If you believe some of our 
effort spent on your behalf could 
be of aid to you, please talk it 
over with us. We'd like to help. 





‘GAMBLE 
BROTHERS, w. 


4601 Allmond Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky 








The best way to insure the future of the pulp 
and papermaking field is to make tomorrow’s for- 
ests stronger and sounder than ever before. 

As a member of the American Tree Farm Sys- 
tem, St. Regis maintains a broad reforestation 
program. In Northern New York State, in Pensa- 
cola and Jacksonville, Florida, seedlings are given 
to farmers and woodland owners who help St. 
Regis keep replenishment ahead of consumption. 

To further stimulate interest in conservation, 
St. Regis offers annual graduate and undergrad- 
uate scholarships to forestry students. In addi- 
tion, the company’s representatives speak to 
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REGIS 
TAKES 
CARE 
0) | 


FUTURE... 
TODAY 


school children and teachers of reforestation. 


On its own forest tracts, St. Regis carries on a 
continual research program to determine the best 
methods for growth—and utilization of timber. 
St. Regis instructs tree crop farmers and timber- 
land owners on pest control, proper use of waste 
chips and stumpage, and selective cutting and 
clearing for more rapid growth. 


These steps bring good results now. In the years 
to come, in fertile forests, on tree farms, and in 
the pulp and papermaking mills of the nation, the 
results will be even better. Thus, St. Regis takes 
care of the future . . . today. 


Regs... 


150 EAST 42n0 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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that cow path gully acts just about 
like a downspout on your home. 
The water races down that cut to 
roar into that tributary of the Coon 
Creek. 

Multiply this a thousand times 
into a hundred or more of little 
tributaries all racing to Coon Creek 

. and the result is floods that at 
times still sweep destruction. 

Coon Valley now proves three 
things: 

(1) No erosion control program 
on such steep slope land successfully 
works where farmers continue to 
graze livestock. This is especially 
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true in the north where there is win- 
ter freezing the top soil and with 
snows that melt fast. 

(2) In such coulee land or hill 
sides with severe erosion, there must 
be well-planned and_ engineered 
dams up streams with reservoirs and 
farm ponds checking the tributary 
creeks and streams to be keyed to the 
upland cover practices. A hundred 
small dams with ponds at the head- 
waters help more than one big dam 
downstream eventually catching the 
flood waters and destruction along 
with the top soil. There’s a series of 
such costly dams along the Missis- 








Ves, the way to boost 
firefighter efficiency 
and cut down fatigue 
is to specify Dragon 
Fire Pumps > 


oe RG GB AGERE | BE 





SOragen FIRE PUMPS 


now available in 2 models 
No. 150-S—Stainless Steel Tank 


No. 150-G — Galvanized Tank: Cold-rolled 
steel, hot-dipped galvanized after fabrication. 
Ali units equipped with brass pumps; all tanks 


seam welded. Capacity 5 gallons 


DRAGON FIRE PUMPS meet Under- 
writers’ Laboratories requirements and can be 
supplied with the UL label of inspection attached. 





Here's a break 
for hard-working firemen! 


Dragon® Fire Pumps are designed with the 
fireman in mind... 

1. They come completely assembled in a 
special carton. Just lift out the pump... fill 
with water...go into action! 

2. The special Dragon harness is easy to 
get into and designed so the pump rides 
high where it can't throw the fireman off 
balance or interfere with walking. 

3. Just a few easy strokes of the pump 
lever gives the operator a continuous flow 
of water he can direct right where it does 
the most good. And a mere twist of the 
shut-off nozzle gives either solid stream 
or spray instantly. 

4. When he is using a Dragon Fire Pump, 
the fireman can take his hands off both 
shut-off nozzle and pump lever to use rake, 
shovel, or other tool. 

5. There’s no pump packing to dry out: 
even after standing idle for long periods, 
a Dragon Fire 
Pump is ready 
for instant use. 


VALUABLE 
DISTRIBUTOR- 
SHIPS 
AVAILABLE, 
WRITE 
TODAY. 


PARCO 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


PENNSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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sippi, and they certainly haven  con- 
trolled the floods in the coulee !ands 
fringing the big river. 

(3) That it is an error in conserva- 
tion programs to neglect proper at- 
tention to trees. 


Coon Valley could stand at least 
five million more trees on _ those 
slopes and roughest ridge land. 


Strips and_ terraces often are not 
enough. 

Those slopes must be made into a 
“blotter” rather than a slanted wash- 
board for storms. 

A younger and determined asso- 
ciation of farmers put life into this 
Coon Valley Flood Prevention Asso- 
ciation. 

“Look up the valley in the sum- 
mer time,” says E. J. Kerska, the gen- 
eral store keeper at the village of 
Coon Valley. He’s lived all his 65 
years in the valley. He was in the 
old Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps in 1934 supervising some of 
the original erosion control work. 
Then he farmed up the valley. Now 
as a merchant right beside the creek 
and knowing almost every resident 
of the valley, Kerska says: 

“Often the spring floods cover the 
whole valley floor three to four feet 
deep. When that flood comes, there 
is a wall of muddy water rolling 
down that creek carrying big boul- 
ders, trees and sweeps everything in 
its path, sheer terror. Lowland to- 
bacco fields disappear over night. 
Then within a day or so there’s a 
quick recession and the fields are 
caked with mud.” 

“You'll generally find where farm- 
ers have not grazed cattle on the 
slopes, little or no trouble,” says 
Farmer Lean, the association presi- 
dent. “Where they pasture cattle 
too much there’s damage. We've got 
to repeat what the 1933 farmers did, 
neighbors worked together, every- 
body pitching in to save our farms.” 

There is something of a reason 
why so many farmers graze the 
slopes. Generally they are small 
land owners. Often they have less 
than 50 acres of good crop land. 
They need every inch for corn, 
grain and forage. So it is under- 
standable why they try to stretch 
their feed supplies by turning their 
dairy herds and beef animals on the 
slopes during the pasture season. 

Some of. this coulee land raises 
high-priced binder tobacco for the 
cigar trade. This needs fertile soil. 

To curb this slope grazing the ex- 
tension service and others stimulated 
a program of pasture improvement, 
fertilizing and reseeding the more 
level land and growing enough 
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now, in chain saws, too, 


Shown above—Golden ‘‘Logmaster.’’ Direct-drive, 5-hp. class. in Silver ‘‘Logmaster.’’ Direct-drive, 3-hp. class. Bar sizes: 18”, 
Bar sizes 18”, 24”, 30”. From $285.00* complete. Also available 24”, 30”. From $229.00* complete. 


Cuts faster because there’s more chain power 


It’s power in the chain that cuts wood ...and you get 
more power for faster cutting in a Remington chain 
saw by Mall. The original Roller-Bearing nose cuts 
friction, delivers up to 20% more usable horsepower. 


You also get higher chain speeds . . . increased pro- 
duction ...and the economy of longer equipment 
life. Add dependable push-button oiling... easier 
handling in all cutting positions ...and you’ve got 
the greatest chain-saw value on the market. 
REMINGTON—wmanufacturer of sporting firearms and 


ammunition—famous for quality for 141 years. Nose revolves on precision-ground, high-grade steel roller 


bearings. Means less friction, more power, longer wear. 
SEND FOR FREE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG which shows 9 e 8 P : 8 ‘ 
. Spec ~ ons « co dec Vices subje o change ou notice 
complete Remington line of Mall chain saws .. . gives SI . pip peeps ppp aya ni ak si . e se Te og try ye 
Specifications . . . describes the saw best suited for your 


, . , MALL TOOL COMPANY AF-10 
needs. Just clip and mail coupon at right for your copy. 


emingion © 


NAME 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Please send without obligation new FREE catalog on 
MALL OL COMPANY 
Division of Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Remington chain saws. 
ADDRESS 
In Canada: Mall Tool, Ltd., 36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto , Ont. 


CITY 
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A BETTER PUMP BY 


FEDCO 


Built to U. S. 
Forest Service 
Specifications 


SMOKECHASER OUTFIT 


MODEL N 


Comfortable, easy pack, it “fits” 
Shoulder straps will not rope or twist 


Maximum water capacity—5 gallons 


Minimum weight — dry 4!/2 lbs. Service 
weight 46 lbs. 


Strong, corrosive resistant bag 
Neoprene rubber coated nylon fabric 


40” hose and ball bearing hose con- 
nectors interchangeable with FS model 


Standard Fedco pump with positive shut- 
off interchangeable with FS model 


oi & G KR 





A FEDCO EXCLUSIVE |. 


Fedco Smokechaser outfits 
can be filled from a small 
remote water seepage using oY 
the standard Fedco pump yin 





at the rate of one gal. 
per min. 





Details of the Smokechaser on request 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 








FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO, 


829 Estabrook St. San Leandro, California 


CANUS EQUIPMENT LTO... OTTAWA ONTARIO 
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forage to not use the slopes. 

Since the land owner can utilize 
the land, including those slopes as 
he pleases, the only practical answer 
is to convince farmers proper reha- 
bilitation of more level pastures and 
hayfields produces enough forage to 
replace the scant returns from the 
wooded slopes. And at times that is 
not easy. 

One single farmer who refused to 
sell, trade or even lease a part of his 
land, tied up the pilot dam and 
reservoir on the Kickapoo reducing 
the protection in this already scoured 
watershed. 

“A bit obstinate,” say the neigh- 
bors, still trying. 

This Wisconsin coulee country 
outside of Coon Valley furnishes 
ample proof that really effective soil 
conservation in such areas is much 
more than strips and terraces and 
contour farming. 

Geodetic engineers measure a loss 
of 8,790 tons of silt going down Coon 
Creek in a flood stage, top soil lost 
to the big river and the southern 
delta. An inch of top soil over an 
acre weighs around 150 tons. Yet 
this Coon Creek, that piddlin’ creek 
in normal stage, carries as much as 
7,000 tons an hour for 24 hours or 
longer in the flood stage. 

On the drawing boards are plans 
for 20 to 30 earthen dams, some 25 
feet high with a ten acre reservoir 
draining about a square mile up at 
the key points within Coon Valley 
headwaters. 

The farmers and field men have 
secured agreements that more than 
14,000 acres will be protected under 
the complete watershed practices and 
another 11,000 acres of slope land 
will be fenced to keep cattle out of 
the woodlots. 

“The petition has been signed and 
approved,” says Edgar Landwehr, 
watershed work plan leader in the 
Wisconsin headquarters of the SCS 
in Madison. “Following congres- 
sional approval it will be 1958 before 
a start in this Coon Valley supple- 
mentary program on a complete 
watershed basis can be made.” 

Along with Coon Valley there's 
90,000 acres in the Bad Axe water- 
shed adjoining Coon Valley to get 
the same treatment. 

And hurry! 

Just drive through the Pine Creek 
and Beef River Valley in this coulee 
country. Note how these streams 
have etched as many as 20 gullies in 
a mile, some reaching clear up to 
the barns and tobacco sheds. Floods 
and the water undermines bridges, 
rips out roads, cuts deeper and deep- 
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FAST e EFFICIENT e LOW COST 
SEED BED PREPARATION 


ALL WITH ONE TOOL 


Scarifies, Grades, Spreads, Levels, Pulverizes and Finish Rakes 


Spreads Top Soil 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY 
TREE SEEDLING NURSERYMEN 


Woodlands Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., 
Department Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 


We find the Tiller Rake to be the most valuable 
piece of equipment in our nursery operations as it 
saves many hours of hand raking. 
We transplant about one million seedlings a year. 
All of this ground is prepared with a Tiler Rake. 
| would highly recommend this machine to any- 
one for soil preparation in a nursery or for lawn 
preparation. H. W. Anderson, 
Nursery Manager 
You, too, can eliminate hand raking, utilize labor 
more efficiently, plan your jobs better and with- 
out weather worries with the Roseman Tiller Rake. 
Write or phone UN 4-1842 for descriptive litera- 
ture and price today. 


ROSEMAN tractor EQUIPMENT CO 


2620 RIDGE ROAD EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
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fire weather...a time of danger for America’s forestlands 


Insects and disease, as well as fire, are 
forest enemies. The beetle-infested pine 
tree at left must be harvested at once to 
save its wood and stop a beetle epidemic. 


When summer sun bakes the land and arid winds dry out the trees, men 
in the woods go on the alert. This is fire weather, a time of danger when 
lightning, a wayward spark or a careless match can set an entire forest 
ablaze ...destroying timber and other important fore-t resources. To hold 
such losses to a minimum, tree farmers have developed well-organized 
and carefully planned forest fire protection programs. 

During periods of critical fire weather on Weyerhaeuser timberlands, 
company foresters and loggers in radio-equipped trucks constantly patrol 
several thousand miles of tree farm roads, scanning the woods for smoke. 
When patrols or lookouts call for action, trained mobile task forces are 
dispatched to threatened areas. Using modern fire-fighting equipment 
and tactics, they are able to control a fire immediately. Quick detection 
and suppression of fire is essential in growing timber as a crop. 

Today, the combination of public cooperation and effective protection 
methods employed by industry and government agencies is improving 
forest fire records...helping to fulfill the promise of forests forever. Write 
us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for a free booklet, Promise of the Trees. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


making forestlands serve America better by scientific management 
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er into the more valuable crop land 
and washes those slopes. 

In ten years there will be little if 
anything to save in these two small 
watersheds. 

In various degrees that is true of 
this whole coulee country where 
farmers and rural villages years ago 
nestled snugly in prosperous tim- 
bered coulees with covered slopes. 

And of all the watershed pro- 
grams, Coon Valley rates tops for 
attention. 

Why? 

Because within this valley is a 
milestone where modern agriculture 





started to learn how to save that 
precious thin skin of top soil. The 
world watches. 

One of these days some VIP in 
government service is going to have 
courage enough to really insist on 
proper liaison — not just memoran- 
dums to be filed—and honest co- 
operation between the different 
agencies being paid to make soil con- 
servation really effective. 

Now this means those in the SCS 
such as engineers and planners listen 
to, heed and incorporate the ideas 
of the competent forester, the wild- 
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they should pay attention to sto 
ping pollution for it is becomii: in. 
creasingly evident that a lack of 
clean, usable water is often the |imit- 
ing factor in both rural and urban 
expansion. 

Some day this courageous adminis- 
trator is going to sit the various 
agencies down together to say in 
effect: 

“No one agency, state or federal, 
the extension service or action agen- 
cies are going to ‘hog’ the credit or 
the payrolls. 

“Now go ahead with the contour 
strips and terraces and cover crops. 
Now listen to that engineer who 
says a chain of upstream dams and 











1 , , 
; | farm ponds are needed in the tribu- 
| taries. Now pay attention to what 
| FAS | the wildlife man says about cover 
for Z avi ; 
| for | ee 
swe ra ucks and the 
| stocking of ponds for fish, preserving 
the heritage of sport with the gun 
J and fishing rod. 
h | “And if you catch some industry 
the | or even some farmer contaminating 
| ® <_< | the water or hogging it for irrigation, 
| CHAMPION pe a | | do something about it. Stop that 
I i grazing on the slopes. Urge the 
! sa ee county agent to have good pasture 
| y ager 8° I 
demonstrations so the farmer does 
FIRE | not have to graze the slopes. 
| | “The first time there is proof of 
| | ‘feuding’ between agencies, we'll rap 
| FIGHTER | your knuckles good. We’re all in 
; this program to conserve soil, water 
: and timber with the proper atten- 
: hers « kills fire “ | en's 
Cools smot $s s tion to good farm practices and com- 
before they spread | munity life. The job is too big, too 
| important to tolerate inter-agency 
| t , | jealousy. 
| By breaking water up into a fog-spray un- | “And besides we’re running out of 
| der pressure, the Champion Slide-Action | tiene” , 
| Fire ae Sateen oem igen smoth- | | oe jon’ a 
| ers the fire—makes a little water do a big | | ag ange think so just take a 
fire-fighting job. Powerful slide-action pump |_| look at the Pine Creek watershed in 
is brass throughout with non-corroding, Wisconsin or see one of those floods 
| : & & | : 
| => — self-cleaning ball valves. The brass nozzle | |. racing down Coon Creek. 
| Fy “Tinrvear m4 adjusts from fog-spray to 30-ft. stream by | | — 
| merely rotating nozzle cap. 4-ft. hose at- | | . . 
| wee a | at top prevents water from running | | Wisconsin School Forests 
| out when pump is below bottom of tank. | (From page 19) 
| — filler opening has leak-proof cover | 
i with carrying handle and locking device | number of cords of pulpwood pro- 
| to hold pump when not in use. Ventilated | duced in a day. 
| a a = oot pee te keeps operator's | They listed capital goods—items 
1 back dry and cool. Quality-built bya manu- | eee ee a | 
: : for which capital funds must be 
| CHAMPION facturer of dependable spraying equipment | h iin eh the 
PISTON-TYPE PUMP _s since 1915. | | oe. wee aie eee 
Here’s the model preferred by i ’ c | ruc ss ey aiscusse whic goo S 
: many fire-fighters because of we? mie fer a = —" gg | will wear out and have to be re- 
its easy control of pressure, ide-Action and Piston-lype Fire Pumps. | placed 
] fog-spray and use of water. Distributorships available—write for details. | piaced. . : 
| 1 | Logging costs—including the cost 
. ' | of cutting trees, bucking them into 
; 5 i Y . | 100-inch bolts, peeling, skidding, 
CHAMPION SPRAYER COMPANY | hauling, road building in the cut 
i rea, § “isi ial secur- 
Manufacturer of Portable Sprayers and Dusters — — pny Agric social — 
ee: 5 ity, workmen’s compensation, public 
6509 HEINTZ AVENUE - DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN liability — all figured in exercises 
worked out in stumpage appraisal. 











Better than water... better than any 
other chemical for retarding forest fires 
... that’s new FrrEBRAKE! Never before 
has the forestry man had such an 
effective weapon for battling fires in 
timberlands and wild, remote areas. 


new chemical for fighting forest fires... now available! 


FIREBRAKE is immediately effective, 
and is ideally suitable for application 
by air tankers and ground spray units. 
FIREBRAKE adheres to brush and trees; 
confines fire to untreated areas. (See 
the photos of a demonstration below.) 








1, Fuel for a test is shown being 2. Now you see fire blazing in the untreated 
fuel. A stiff wind is fanning the flames directly 
onto the portion treated with new FIREBRAKE fire 
retardant. This is a test of utmost severity which 
quickly determines whether protection is real. 


treated with new FIREBRAKE fire retard- 
ant to left of stake marker. It will be 
dry before testing begins. The other 
half of fuel pile will remain untreated. 


Forest fire-fighting experts acclaim FIREBRAKE as the 
one best chemical for increasing the striking power of 
water and lengthening its effect. FIREBRAKE, thoroughly 
field-tested, has been used in as many crucial situations 
as possible, covering a wide variety of fuels and burning 
conditions. By such tests, foresters have conclusively 
proved sodium calcium borate the best available chemical 
material for control of fires in both light and heavy fuels. 
Best, because it remains effective for long periods, pre- 
vents rekindles, and permits pretreatment of fuels well 


Se Siena Sea ten Nen ght SG 


3. FIREBRAKE wins victory over 
fire and intense heat. Charred remains 
of the untreated fuel stop abruptly at 
FIREBRAKE line. Photographic proof of 
the effective protection by FIREBRAKE. 


in advance of fire. FIREBRAKE, sodium calcium borate, is 
quickly made into a slurry by mixing with water in the 
field. Slurry remains stable indefinitely. Applications are 
effective from either ground or air tankers. You can see 
convincing proof in a sound-color film, available on a loan 
basis. Write for information about FIREBRAKE today.* 


* Published data also available: 


(A) Technical Paper No. 15— March 15, 1957 
California Forest & Range Experiment Station 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 

(B) FIREBRAKE Technical Bulletin FB-1 
prepared by U.S. Borax & Chemical Corporation 


United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 


Pacific Coast Borax Company Division « Agricultural Sales Department 


630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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FORESTRY 
SNSTRUME NTS 


LEUPOLD 
CRUISER COMPASS 


Professional Sighting 
Compass 


Sturdy .. . weather-proof 
instrument for timber 
cruising or preliminary 
surveys. Dimensions, 
weight, size of dial and 
length of needle ideally 
proportioned for easy 
sighting. Leupold ex- 
clusive declination 
set-off mecha- 
nism. Recom- 
mended by 

leading for- 

estry schools. 

Outside diam., 31/2” 
Needle length, 21/2” ¢ 


$ 13 -95 
LEUPOLD 













ABNEY LEVEL 


measurement and 
leveling. 


The only Abney 
Level supplied complete 
with all four commonly used scales 
—ready for instant use. No ‘‘extra”’ scales 
to misplace. No removing and reversing of arc 
frame to bring desired scale into position. 
Internal focusing bubble magnifier. 


Complete with 4 scales — 






Per Cent « Degrees Length....... 6” 

Topographic f Weight...... 10 oz 
Chainage Corrections Seralshed ta sndiile 

$33-00 leather case, belt loop. 


~<a HAND LEVEL 


Pocket level for determining 
level, fall or grade. 







Compact 
instrument with internal 
focusing bubble magnifier. Fur- 

nished in saddle leather case with belt loop. 


Length, 51,” 

Weight, 31/2 oz. | $13-95 
LEUPOLD 

FORESTER COMPASS 
Surveyor’s staff com- 
pass of highest quality. 
MODELA....... $40.00 
MODEL B — with vertical 


angle scale and sights, and 
5-minute vernier . .$50.00 


AT YOUR DEALER’S OR ORDER DIRECT 
(No C.O.D.’s) 


DEALERS: 





Write for information on 
Special Franchises. 















internationally Famous Designers & 
[ swareunen’s |\Manufacturers of Precision Instru- 
ments Since 1907. 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC. 


4445 N.E. GLISAN ST., PORTLAND 13, ORE. 





Also discussed were percentage of 
profit and the fact that money in- 
vested where risk is great is entitled 
to expect a return greater than the 
commercial rate of interest, other- 
wise risk investments would offer no 
incentive at all and people would 
not go into business. 

After a day spent in the forest, 
classes gained a whole new concept 
of land and what it produces. They 
learned that mature trees should be 
cut before old age sets in, that culls 
should be taken out, leaving more 
sunlight and air for the others; that 
young trees should be planted by 
hand in barren spots, by machine 
in open areas; that the forests should 
be managed so that the school can 
go on cutting year ‘after year. They 
learned the important place that 
land and trees have in the economy 
of the nation. 

At the Grandfather Dam, on the 
Wisconsin, physics classes saw how 
the mechanical energy of a river— 
the power of falling water — be- 
comes electrical energy. They 
watched water funnelling into tur- 
bines that start huge generators 
whirling. They learned that, as the 
wires of a generator whirl through 
the lines of force in the field of a 
huge electro-magnet, these lines of 
force wrap themselves around the 
wires, setting up a current in them 
that becomes vast hydroelectric pow- 
er. They studied trends in the de- 
mand for electricity, the probable 
amount needed in the future; stud- 
ied the effect that management of 
a river has on the economy of a 
whole countryside; worked problems 
calculating the theoretical kilowatt 
compared with the actual output. 

On a road section of the forest 
they ran lines, established compass 
points, learned how to center the 
spirit bubble of a level, how to keep 
the rod plumb, studied the conver- 
sion of kinetic energy to gravitation- 
al potential energy by using a bal- 
listic pendulum. 

English classes read Thoreau and 
Wordsworth and Robert Frost, wrote 
descriptive and expository themes 
on the forest. 

A group made photos and draw- 
ings of windfalls, erosion, stream im- 
provement; gave talks; had panel 
discussions; wrote scripts; and held 
debates on resource management. 

A teacher of a multiple period 
class in junior high English-social 
studies said, ‘““There seems to be no 
limit to the number and variety of 
experiences that result from using 
this method of teaching.” 

This class made community sur- 
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@ B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 
Pump and Engine 

Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 


Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 


Pyramid Drip Torches 
With Preheating Burner 


Flame Guns 


Angle Gauges 
For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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B SHRUBS 


THE BOOK OF 


TREES 





By William C. Grimm 


Two handsome, authentic volumes 
totaling more than 900 pages and 
providing a much-needed popu 
guide to study and identification. Says 
American Forests, of Trees: . 
authoritative and complete, despite 
its non-technical language.’ Toledo 
Blade, of Shrubs: * . rates a place on 
the shelf of any outdoorsman.” 

@ Hundreds of original illustrations 

@ Summer and winter characteristics 

@ Names and their meanings 

@ Encyclopedic Glossary 

@ Master Index 


Separately, $5.00 
The Set, boxed, $9.50 
At your bookstore, or write to 
THE STACKPOLE COMPANY 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ancient Miracle Material 

















2,365,476,967 years! before scientists combined air, coal 
and imagination to create our wondrous modern 
synthetics, a somewhat better “plastic” was developed.2 


| 


Among the first to recognize the unique advantages of 
this senior plastic was the chap at left who used it to 
fashion the world’s first. cudgel—a device then regarded 
as the ultimate weapon. 


The familiarity which has diminished the novelty of this 
natural plastic makes it none-the-less remarkable today. 
For neither time nor new materials have replaced it as the 
planet’s favorite and most versatile construction material. | 


The reason lies in this material’s still unmatched 
combination of advantages. Its warm beauty defies 
imitation; every piece is custom made, no two are quite 
alike. It comes in a wide range of types, densities and 
sizes. Light, workable and marvelously strong, it has } 
tremendous fatigue and impact resistance. 

; 


The basic method of producing natural polymer is quite 
simple. However, not inconsiderable skill and planning _ 
are required to make the process work most efficiently, as 
well as re-shape the basic raw material to best advantage.? : 


Of course, we do have important help. After all, the 
DuPonts and Monsantos make their synthetic plastics 
largely on their own, while our natural plastics industry 
has an excellent—and unique—supplier of 
semi-finished raw material. 


Just like Joyee Kilmer says.4 j 


1Give or take a billion. 


2This ancient miracle material is a natural organic 
ligno-cellulosic polymer, a true natural plastic commonly 
known as wood, composed of a complex of substances 
that has defied precise chemical definition. 


3T he basic process is called growth; the science of 
improving it forestry; the re-shaping is better known 
as forest products manufacturing. 





4Surely you remember only who can make a tree. 
PALEOZOIC MESOZOIC CENOZOIC 


This is an advertisement? Indeed it is. Published on behalf of the forest “plastic” products industry by St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Washington, (a Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Co.), to suggest that newness and utility are not always synonymous. Nor are promise and performance. 
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* Complete 
Authoritative 
Indispensable... 


FORESTRY 
HANDBOOK 


Editor: Reginald D. Forbes 
Consulting Forester; 
Staff Editor: Arthur B. Meyer 


Editor, “Journal of Forestry’ 


All the techniques and vital 
data of modern forestry. Hand- 
book saves hours of time and work by 
reducing a tremendous bulk of informa- 
tion to workable, tabular form. 23 sec- 
tions cover: logging, chemistry and 
physics of wood, forest road engineering, 
silvics, hundreds of important related 
subjects. “There is no other publication 
having so complete a coverage of prac- 
tical data..—JOURNAL OF SOIL 
AND WATER CONSERVATION. 
Edited for the Society of American 
Foresters. Over 140 Contributing, Con- 
sulting Editors. 744 ills., tables; 1201 
pp. $15 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


H. ARTHUR MEYER, Pennsylvania 
State University; ARTHUR B. RECK- 
NAGEL, St. Regis Paper Co., and 
DONALD D. STEVENSON, JU. S. 
Department of Agriculture 
Reliable facts and information needed 
today for successful forest management. 
Stresses the need for bringing timber 
growth and drain into equilibrium and 
for managing forests on a sustained 
yield basis. Typical plans for various- 
sized forests. “. . . complete coverage 
of the subject.”.—AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTS. 56 ills., tables; 290 pp. $6 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN FORESTRY 


STEPHEN H. SPURR, 

University of Michigan 
How to get needed forest information 
in less time, at lower cost, with greater 
precision. Recent developments in aerial 
photography and surveying; photo-in- 
terpretation; applications to inventory 
taking, mapping, etc. “. .. should be 
widely read . . . welcomed and appre- 


ciated by all foresters.-—JOURNAL 








OF FORESTRY. 113 ills., tables; 340 
pp. $6.50 


FOREST INVENTORY 
Also STEPHEN H. SPURR 


Up-to-date methods of forest mensura- 
tion. Shows how to correlate forest 
volume and growth with measurements 
made on aerial photographs and on the 
ground; estimate volume of individual 
trees, stand volume and growth, etc. 
“|. . interesting, highly informative 
fresh in viewpoint.” — FORESTRY. 
CHRONICLE. 88 ills., tables; 476 pp. 

$8.50 


Order your books from: 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 





veys in regard to the use of the for- | 
est’s raw materials, interviewed exec- 
utives of industry, learned the cor- 
rect use of the telephone in business 
conversations, gained first hand ex- 
perience in social problems, in dis- 
cussing and writing about these 
problems, learned new English skills. 

Sixth graders found all subjects 
of new interest and use in correlat- 
ing them with the forest. For lan-| 
guage arts they wrote letters to in- 
dividuals and agencies in quest of 
answers to problems. Arithmetic be- 
came a fascinating game, even to for- 
merly poor students, as they mea- 
sured areas of woodlots, computed 
yield from pulp harvests, costs of | 
trips to the forest. The forest be- 
came a natural laboratory for their 
science class. 

Fifth graders took thermometers | 
to hillsides, to open areas, under 
heavy evergreens, under snow, found 
the difference in temperature out- | 
side and inside a forest; learned the | 
many ways that a forest benefits the | 
surrounding area; noted a hundred 
different aspects of a forest as the | 
seasons change. 

“In initiating this school forest | 
project, the entire staff of the Mer- 


rill schools realized that an abrupt | 


departure was being made from the 
usual program of conservation edu- 
cation,” Russell Way, superinten- 


dent for the past nine years of the | 


Merrill schools, said. 

All agree that much has been ac- 
complished, that this is a sound ap- 
proach, one of major interest and 
importance. 


Teachers must be well oriented, | 


the school board interested, the com- 
munity constantly informed. There 
must be adequate instructional ma- 
terial and equipment, programs care- 
fully documented to provide for con- 
stant evaluation. Bob MacMahon, 


school forest coordinator for the past | 


five years, has been conducting daily 
field trips to the forest, working with 
teachers in developing new projects 
and material for instruction. 

Both Superintendent Way and 
Bob MacMahon are leaving this fall 
for bigger jobs. One of the most dif- 


ficult problems a school faces is | 


changes in personnel. For this rea- 


son it is of utmost importance for | 
. | 
the community represented by the | 


school board, to have an active in- 
terest in the forest, see that qualified 


men are found to maintain the con- | 


tinuity of the work. 


“Pre-school and post school forest 
conferences will be continued,” Wal- | 


ter R. Bruce, new superintendent of 
schools, says. 


Standards of Excellence 






... AERMOTOR 
OBSERVATION 


“4 TOWERS 


Across our nation, 
thousands of 
Aermotor Obser- 
vation Towers 
stand silent watch 
—aiding in the 
struggle to guard 
our forests and 
woodlands. 





Their records 
show years of 
faithful service— 
in crippling snow- 
storms—driving 
rains. 


Aermotor is proud 
of this record .. . 
proud to know 
that— 














{ “In Observation Towers, 


the Standard of Excel- 
lence is Aermotor.” 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 
2500 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago 8, Ilinois 





“The splendid work ! 


MEMBERSHIP 
APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 17TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a 
Member of The American 
Forestry Association. En- 
closed find $6.00 to cover 
dues for one year, (In- 
cluding subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine). My name and 
address is: 


Name... 
Street 


City and State eee 
10-57 














“ 
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NEW CONSERVATION STEP 


Log slabs from sawmills, commonly unused or burned for fuel, are 
finding new use as a result of a joint conservation effort 

between the paper and lumber industries in New England. 

With the recent development of machinery which can debark 

New England hardwood logs, lumber mills in the area are 
converting mill residues to chips. A ready market for these chips 

is supplied by the region’s paper mills. 

Thus, formerly unused material is being converted to an added 
source of wood fiber supply, a plus value in industry's constant fight 


for maximum utilization of our timber resources. 





es 








WOODLANDS 





Boeterna tional pD, per 


cOomPanY® 


Diviston 





220 East 4204 Street, 





New York 17, NM. ¥. 
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TWICE | that has been done by the school 
AS | with the forest will be carried on. 
WARM DAVID H. HANABURGH | Elbridge Curtis who majored in con. 
a servation, will be the new school for. 
known to Consulting Forester est coordinator.” 


BUCHANAN, N.Y. i The school board furnishes $150 
for transportation each year; pays 
substitutes for teachers who are at 
the forest; is buying a second school 
bus; at their July 30th meeting ap. 
propriated $300 for white pine blis. 
ter rust control to be carried out by 


Forest Industry Surveys 


Forest Management Plans the U. S. Forest Service. 

. Progress on the Merrill forest, af- 
Forest Use Studies ter thirteen years, includes 53,800 
Timber Appraisals trees planted, 2,000 board feet har- 


vested, 1,078 cords of aspen harvest- 
ed, four miles of road constructed. 
Timber Sales Administration Beaver and trout have been plant- 
ed in Ripley Creek; Timber Trail 
Lodge built and enlarged to house 
Forest Prod. Marketing thirty-two for over-night camping 
trips; a generator house has been 


Timber Sales 


Forest Prod. Merchandising 





100% Down body and sleeves. Light, action-free. 
Comfortable from mild to subzero. Fur collar 
$44.50. Cloth Collar $42,50. Smoke, Dead Grass, 
Scarlet. Give suit size and add 75c for shipping. 





Scitacs vais aEMTtae enbiecs Forest Damage Appraisals | erected; a generator and a crawler 
4°44 3 g. insulated underwear or Tech. Forestry Testimony | type tractor bought and paid for 
eee See on pine Been. SEND ; | with money earned by the forest. 
CATALOG FoR YOUR COPY TODAY! Forestry Arbitration Serv. | In the third and newest forest 


ORDER WITHOUT RISK—COMPARE! 
You'll agree ours is far better quality and value, 
or return for full refund, including shipping costs. 
PROVEN! BAUER Down products are the 
choice of major expeditions and sportsmen. They 


| management plan prepared for the 
school in 1956, the following activi- 
| ties are lined up for the present dec- 











| ade: 
are the Original and Genuine—made exclusively 
in our own factory under U. S. Patents and sold FORESTRY FOR PROFIT Harvest 3,030 cords of aspen and 
direct, only ... never through dealers, Riatietene fir, valor $6,075. 
SEATTLE 4, | 
feat BAUER wisiincron 


ested Hlere... 


The Crossett Company, 
Crossett, Arkansas, 
Cooperating” 


ch nal 
ne OO aia ee AT 


we 
ry 


This is a sign of the times for scores of Arkansas and 
Louisiana Tree Fatmers; a sign, too, of the area's stable 
prosperity founded on wise forest use; and a sign of the 
close working relationship between Tree Farmers and 
The Crossett Company. 


ie Reg PET 


Tree Farmers and those who want to be Tree Farmers 
know this sign as a friendly invitation by Crossett to ask 
for and receive guidance and assistance in establishing 
the same type of effective forest management that the 
“ THE CROSSETYT COMPAMY.- CROSSETT. ARK 
eoerenarwve Company practices on its own model woodlands. 


“Trees Harvested Here’ keynotes the constructive com- 

‘ munity interest of The Crossett Company and Tree Farmers 
; - a Le : in working together to build a richer, happier land. 
. - ae : 


«ff 


COMPA N YW CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 
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It takes men. Men of rare devotion . . . of unfailing vigilance. 
Men like you, who make our forests live. Like everyone else, 
we of The American Tobacco Company are grateful to you 
. .. and anxious to supplement your efforts in any way we can. 


It takes more 
That’s why our TV programs remind Americans that care- 


lessness with matches, cigarettes and campfires can ravage 


than trees wi es and campfires can 
our nation’s forests. We hope this campaign against negligence 
will make your job a little easier. 


make a forest . cone 
To you of The American Forestry Association, our sincere 


best wishes for a productive convention and for even greater 


success in the future. 
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,* IS OUR MIDDLE NAME 
LUCKY STRIKE e PALL MALL « HIT PARADE ¢ HERBERT TAREYTON « FILTER TIP TAREYTON 
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Greetings 


TO THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


FROM 


JOHN B. WOODS & SON, INC. 
FORESTRY CONSULTANTS—Thirty-two 


years experience in the Pacific Northwest. 


3 # 
REFORESTATION SERVICES — Contract tree 
planting, Helicopter Seeding, weed tree eradi- 
cation, thinning and pruning. 
FOREST NURSERIES — Largest west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
WOODSEED—Certified tree seeds of the Pa- 
cific Slope. 

Post Office Box 647 
Cable Address WOODSEED 


Salem, Oregon 








| Continue white pine blister rust 


ILL | control. 
| Hand plant eight acres during the 


T H I S Q U H C b ; next five years. 


Check plantations periodically for 
EAS Y WAY | | insects and disease. 
‘ ; . Have logging contractor build 

. eed ' about four miles of access road 

as harvest progresses. 

Mark corners and survey bounda- 

ries. 

Forest management plans outlin- 
ing activities on a five or ten year 
cycle are indispensible. A record of 
activities is also of utmost impor- 
tance. 

Folke Becker, president of ‘Trees 
for Tomorrow Inc. and board chair- 
man of Rhinelander Paper Company, 
said, “Management plans prepared 
for school forests are different from 






Used by 





U. 8. Forsst those prepared for private land- 
Service owners. Plans for school forests are 

The REVEL LITTLE TREE INJECTOR actually text books with instruction- 

Makes it easy and economical to cull trees eer ‘ ap Nes Seay ; 

in timber or kill worthless trees in pastures. al aids. ‘They include not only plans 


Easy to use and carry, weighs only 11 Ibs. 
No re-sprouts. Safe for livestock. No crop 
damage. Cost about $4 per acre. Sure kill 


for managing the individual forest 
but also aids for teaching the whole 





every time. Without obligation, get the facts Hn , ¥ he roar 
about this new injection method of killing realm of good resource manage- 
unwanted trees. | ment.” 
WRITE Free Booklet || Becker knows how a knowledge of 
TODAY sent promptly the forest opens wide areas of thought 











and interest to a student. On a re- 
cent trip to Sweden, he saw trees 


REUEL LITTLE TREE 
INJECTION CO. MOELAY’ 











that he had planted as a boy are 





* 
Growing Trees for WEST COAST TREE FARMS 
* 
Future Generations 











IN recognition thereof, these lands ave bereby 
WEST COAST TREE FARMS designated a WEST COAST TREE FARM 
AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN TREE FARMS q by the Joint Commitee ow Forest Conservation 


continuous production of commercial forest crop: 

















© This Certifies that the forest lands of 


SNOW PEAK LOGGING DIVISION 
OF WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER Company 


are being protected and managed under consciowsly applied forest practices for the 
continuous production of commercial forest crops. 


5 , 
S bgt see ¢ 5 . 
Cote jew Comme ee 














Lorefcate No 2 fend shliy®, 1BOB 01 Sects Wasbvogie 
pe mn we 
© his Certifies that the forest lands of } 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER COMPANY 1. — 
are being protected and managed under consciously applied forest practices for the Maintaining two West Coast Tree 


2 Farms is an important part of our 
c N recognition vee, a an 


























Sioparhastaastuntansade program of protecting and managing 
et forest lands to insure the continued 
~~ eee growth of this great natural heritage. 











WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER CoO. 
WILLAMETTE NATIONAL LUMBER CO. 
SANTIAM LUMBER CO. 
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Transportation of pulpwood from woodland 
to mill is an essential step in papermaking. 





PREVENT 
FOREST 
FIRES! 


PAPER BY CHAMPION 


requires skillful transportation planning 


On an average day, 65 railroad cars and 170 trucks deliver 
hundreds of cords of pulpwood to Champion's Carolina 
Division. Typical of Champion's attention to every phase of 
papermaking is the careful planning that goes into the move- 
ment of pulpwood—planning that leads to more efficient 


production of quality paper for our customers. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO © CANTON, N. C. © PASADENA, TEXAS 
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Nature and the American 
BY HANS HUTH 


Traces three centuries of changing Ameri- 
can attitudes toward nature and conserva- 
tion as manifested in science, art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, vacation travel, and 
political life. Numerous illustrations from 
original sources. 

$7.50 


Guns on the Early Frontiers 
A History OF FIREARMS FROM COLO- 
NIAL TimMes THROUGH THE YEARS OF 
THE WESTERN FuR TRADE 
BY CARL P. RUSSELL 


An authoritative and profusely illustrated 
descriptive record of frontier firearms 


which shows how the people who made, | 


sold, and used them helped shape the 
American West. By an official of the Na- 
tional Park Service. For all interested in 
guns and Americana. 

$8.50 


Rattlesnakes 
Tueir Hasits, Lire Histories, 
INFLUENCE ON MANKIND 
BY LAURENCE M. KLAUBER 


“There is no comparable work on snakes 
in general, or any group of them. It will 
be a source of information not only for 
the snake specialist but also for the his- 
torian, medical man, anthropologist, and 
the educable sportsman, to name a few 
who may wish to see how Mr. Klauber 
has ‘sought to disentangle rattlesnakes as 


AND 


they are from rattlesnakes as _ people 
imagine them to be.’”—New York Times 
Book Review 2 vols., $17.50 


Arctic Wilderness 
BY ROBERT MARSHALL 


“This is a book for every man and woman 
who loves the wilderness. While it will 
bring back some echoes of one’s own ex- 
periences, it will remind even the expert 
that he yet has much to learn about the 
wilderness of our frontier.”—Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, U. S. Supreme Court. 


$3.75 
Coming in November 
A Flora of the Marshes 
of California 
BY HERBERT L. MASON 
Describes all currently known wetland 


species of flowering plants and ferns, and 
plants of other habitats occurring mar- 
ginally in wet lands of California known 
to be significant as waterfowl food. In- 
cludes data on geographical and ecological 
ranges for California and wider areas. 
Illus., $10.00 


a el an taeeeeell 
At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PRESS 
Address: Berkeley 4, Calif. 








now marked for selective cutting. 

Merrill’s school forest was a gift 
from William T. Evjue, editor and 
publisher of the Capitol Times, 
Madison. One day more than a dozen 
years ago, he drove over from Mer- 
rill, his boyhood home, to Medford 
with M. N. Taylor, executive direc- 
tor of Trees for Tomorrow, where he 
heard Taylor talk to the Kiwanis 
Club on school and memorial forests. 
Afterwards, at a wood working plant, 
he saw how poplar, once thought 
useless, was being used for the core 
of doors. 

He says, “I thought then some 
of us who were young fellows back 
in the days when our fathers were in 
the lumber game should put up some 
money for forests as memorials to 
our fathers.” This was the beginning 
of the Merrill School Forest. 

“There is a beautiful little wind- 
ing stream called Ripley Creek which 
runs through the school tract,” Evjue 
said recently. “For several years | 
have been asking Mr. Taylor whether 
it wouldn’t be possible to buy the 
land to the west so that the creek 
in its entirety could be in the school 
forest.” 

This past spring the Wisconsin 
Public Service Corporation presented 
the school with the additional 33 
acre tract of aspen and white birch 
along the west boundary of the for- 
est through which the brook runs. 

First school forest in the state was 


the Laona schools’ 80 acre forest 
started in 1928. Wakelin McNeel, 


Madison, former state 4H Club 
leader, known to thousands of Wis- 
consin school children as Ranger 
Mac, was present at the dedication. 
Trees have been planted every year 
since that date under the direction 
of Carl L. Robinson, who is still 
principal. Crandon and Wabeno 
schools also dedicated forests that 
same year. 

McNeel and F. B. Trenk, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin extension forester, 
played a major role in starting and 
guiding the development of school 
forests. 

These forests vary in type, are scat- 
tered all over the state. They are 
operated by the people of the differ- 
ent communities or the school ad- 
ministrators, do not necessarily fol- 
low a set pattern. 

However, qualifications named by 
Trenk and McNee!l are, first, that the 
tract be accessible—within easy driv- 
ing distance from the school. Roads 
or trails into the forest are’a neces- 
sity. Sometimes an old net work of 
grass-covered logging roads form the 
basis for new ones. 
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HOW MUCH WOOD PER ACRE DOES 
YOUR FOREST : 
GROW? 


How much 
wood is there in 
that tree? 


THE 
SPIEGEL - 
RELASKOP 
gives all the 
answers. 






HAGa- 
ALTIMETER 
Now supplied with topographic scale 
Aim at 
Tree-top 
and read 
Height 
direct 
from 
scale on 
instrument 
Ask for free literature from: 


WILLIAM A. WOLFF 


4051 Maybelle Avenue 
Oakland 19, California 











CARDS OF Woop 
say Merry 


Christmas’ 
ristmas 


_ ~ mete ee 








Your friends will exclaim over and treasure 
these charming, novel CARDS OF WOOD. 
Wafer-thin, flexible, made of Holly, Pine, 
Cedar and other exquisitely grained woods, 
334” x 434”, printed with appropriate designs 
and messages. 


Special Offer: Send only $1 for 5 assorted 
beautiful cards with protective card, en- 
velopes and illustrated folder. You'll want to 
re-order before Christmas! 

BOOKMARKS OF WOOD make. attractive in- 
expensive gifts. Made of the same lustrous, 
satiny woods gay with colored ribbons and 
tree decorations. $1 for 3 all different, with 
greeting cards, envelopes. Order Now! 


CARDS OF WOOD 
Manlius 17, New York 
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SYMBOL OF THE FUTURE! 


This tree, carefully selected by a forester, was left 


by loggers to help reseed a new crop of pines. 





Such practice is typical of management on thou- 
sands of similar operations in the South. These Tree 
Farms are growing today enormous quantities of raw 


cellulose for an expanding industry of tomorrow. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
Division of 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 
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LOW-COST 


CUT and 
CLEARING | 
e Ri N e | P L t Cut down undesirable trees and heavy brush 


ME® K-G Blade. 










Clear land overgrown with undesir- 
able hardwoods and thick under- 
brush with a ROME K-G Blade! 

The ROME K-G Blade, in one 
continuous pass, will cut and clear 
a wide swath of small unwanted 
trees and heavy brush, shaving 
them off at ground level, wind- 
rowing as it works. Stands can be 
selectively thinned out as individ- 
ual medium size trees are sliced off 
at ground level. Remaining stumps § Bay me 
are fractured and checked to curb Windrow and stack trees and brush high and dry 
sprouting and speed decay. One for quick, complete burning. 
pass over this newly cleared land ie ome: 
with a Rome Disk Plowing Harrow 
and the tract is ready for reseeding. 

The new cut and windrow prin- 
ciple made possible by this heavy- 
duty Rome Equipment saves con- 
siderable time and money. 

See your Rome-Caterpillar Dealer 
for more information on how this 
equipment can cut your reforesta- 
tion costs. You'll be glad you did. 


+ 


a ae ee oe 






ROME OO TES ee >, 
PLOW COMPANY Chop the ground with a Rome Offset Harrow 
Cedartown, Georgia and the once wooded tract is ready for reseeding. 








Rome | Disk Plowing arrows 


REO. U. © PAT. OFF 











WOODS — WILDLIFE — WATER 
. . « all products of TREE FARMING 


AMERICAN BOX BOARD COMPANY 


Grand Rapids—Filer City—Kalamazoo—Chicago—Detroit 
Wausau—Madison—St. Louis 
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An ideal tract is partly open and 
partly wooded, affording space for 
planting in the fields, for forest man. 
agement in the wooded area. Fift 
per cent of the seniors in some of 
the schools are from rural areas 
around the towns. Here farmers 
supplement their income by selling 
pulpwood and timber from their 
woodlots. Techniques in wood and 
management learned on the school 
forest are put into practice on these 
farm wood lots. 

A forest should not be less than 
20 acres for maximum benefits; a 
rural one-room school finds 40 acres 
the best. One school expects to in- 
crease its forest to a thousand acres, 
Ideal is an acre per student. 

Title should be held by the school 
so that the pupils know that the 
forest is their own. Some tracts are 
bought by the school or organization 
from the county or from individuals; 
some are deeded to the school by the 
county. Others are outright gifts or 
bequests from individuals. 


Wausau’s 400 acre forest, one of 
the oldest and largest school forests 
in the state was once a stretch of 
barren land. The boys of the school 
wanted a forest of their own, but 
fifteen years ago many __ people 
thought any unused area should be 
put into farms. After much work 
by the boys, their friends, and super- 
intendent G. W. Bannerman, the 
county deeded to the school three 
forties of tax delinquent, abandoned 
land. 

On a bright spring day back in 
1942, the new conservation club 
planted 6,000 Norway pine. That 
first plantation is now a_ towering 
and beautiful forest. More aban- 
doned land was bought by the school. 
Nearly a quarter of a million trees 
have been planted on this forest. 

Sixty-six acres of woodlands along 
the Wisconsin were added to the 
forest by the Mosinee Paper Mills 
Company. It is in this area, near a 
little cove in the river, that the 
shelter house was built. Native sand- 
stone was used for fireplaces. Work 
on it was paid for with money which 
the boys earned planting trees. 

Christmas trees are harvested each 
year in a thinning operation, and an 
income derived from the forest. An 
annual school forest biology day is 
held. 

Wisconsin Rapids schools _ sell 
pulpwood from their 200 acre tract 
forest to the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, use the 
income on the forest. Students make 
regular trips to the forest where con- 
servation is integrated with freshman 
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We recognize the South’s forests as one of the big hopes for 
the region’s continuous development. 

But it takes more than just trees. It takes educated land- 
owners—educated to know the value of their timberlands and 
how best to capitalize on those values. 

Union Bag-Camp’s school forest program last year provided 
sound forestry instruction (classroom and field work) for 1,500 
rural high school students, custodians of our forest lands of 
tomorrow. We like to think of this as a worthwhile contribution 
to forestry and tc the economy of our region. 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION «+: Savannah, Georgia 
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for FIRE FIGHTING FORESTERS 
FZZ.:.-FZ...--HPZF 


These 3 HALE Centrifugal Portable Pump- *"" 


ing Units can give you the range of volumes U. S. Gallons Disch. Press. 
— pressure you need for a wide variety Per Minute Lbs. Per Sq. In. 
of fires. 

All three “Workhorse” units are conven- wae ” bon 
iently portable by two men; can be easily 100 70 
mounted or carried on any type of appara- FZ 50 60 
tus or truck for fighting fires while in mo- : 300 10 
tion from booster tank; often used to pump HPZF 15 200 
from inaccessible water source into major (Pictured 
pumper, or to fight fires direct through long > at top) 45 100 


lines of hose. *FZZ now has NEW—Ball-Type Dis- 


Write today for circulars. Ask : charge Valve — Improved Priming 


for a Demonstration; no obligation. 


HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 


Conshohocken, Pa. 





Clear all serub growth, underbrush 
SAVE ON 
LABOR COSTS 


with ROWCO 
RUSHKING 


world’s largest-selling 
portable brushcutter 


| 4 {| MOBILE, LIGHTWEIGHT MACHINE 
eg PAYS FOR ITSELF — FAST! 


a 






BRUSHKING can go anywhere your men can go! Quickly, easily clears 
away tangled brush, vines, briars, tough weeds .. . even small trees. 
Ideal for harvesting! One man with BRUSHKING outcuts 6 men with 
old-fashioned axes and brush-hooks. Rugged, dependable, completely 
field proven. Absolutely safe and easy to operate. Cuts close to fences, 
rocks, obstacles ... GRASS TRIMMING ATTACHMENT AVAILABLE. 


SEND FOR  slehehelealtalealateleteteetatatetalaletetatatetatetatateatatel 


‘ 

i ROWCO MFG. CO., INC., 80 Emerald St. i 

COMPLETE 1 Keene, N. H. ! 

Please send complete information on the ROWCO ! 

DETAILS c ——=—_ ' 

1 1 

ROWCO t Name 

' 1 

Manufacturing Co., Inc. : Street G No. ; 

ies ] 

Subsidiary of 1 City & State ; 

Harrington G Richardson, Inc. 


Setebliched 1877 le a ee a ee ee ee ee eee ee 


IN CANADA: H G R Arms Co., Ltd., Montreal 23, P.Q. 
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geography, American problems, and 
other studies. They measure yearly 
growth, study soil analysis, plant 
trees, and put in seed beds. 

The Tomahawk School Forest As. 
sociation earns enough money each 
year from harvesting to pay the taxes 
on a 640 acre stretch of land which 
the school uses as a forest. 

Medford’s 80 acre school forest, 
donated by Harry Hurd, president 
of the Hurd Millwork Corporation, 
is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club, 
Seniors, after classroom preparation, 
hold classes in the forest on such 
topics as wars and natural resources, 
the forest tax law, importance of the 
tourist trade to the state. 

Chemistry classes studied the phy. 
sical aspects of fire, saw a demon- 
stration of the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department’s fire detection and 
suppression system, which is out- 
standing in the nation. 

Water fowl and fur bearers’ habi- 
tat improvement, weather and water 
cycles, the effect of water on erosion, 
the importance of the Wisconsin 
River and the marshlands were stud- 
ied by the conservation classes. Plant 
diseases, tree growth, plant succes- 
sion, and forest migration were taken 
up by biology classes. 

Stevens Point’s P. J. Jacobs High 
School forest was dedicated twenty 
years ago, in 1937, by Phil La Follet, 
then governor of the state. Pulpwood 
is harvested and timber cut for the 
industrial arts department. A power 
saw has been bought for the forest. 
Boys of the conservation classes, con- 
servation club, the teachers and the 
principal all help with logging op- 
erations. 

An annual school forest day is 
held on Park Falls’ 294 acre forest. 
“The economy of the Park Falls area 
is very definitely tied up with forests 
and forest products,” F. G. MacLach- 
lan, superintendent says. “A pro- 
ductive woodlot, in many instances, 
spells the difference between success 
and failure to the farmers of this 
area. Successful forest and woodlot 
operation means more successful op- 
eration for our principal industries.” 

Students have built a cabin. With 
the help of the state and the U. S. 
Forest Service they have constructed 
a road. Each year more trees are 
planted. Boys and girls do all the 
work themselves, even selective log- 
ging. 

Phillips’ 172 acre high school for- 
est, one of the oldest school forests 
in the state, was established in 1934 
when there were millions of acres of 
tax delinquent land, when forest fire 
protection had not reached its pres- 
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ent stage of efficiency, and before 
people, on the whole, appreciated 
the value of reforestation and forest 
management. The tract was bought 
by the board of education from Price 
County for $1.00. 

During the past 23 years, the for- 
est has recovered from the serious 
fires of the past. Each year, from 
5,000 to 8,000 trees are planted, 
mainly Norway pine as well as some 
spruce, jack, Scotch, and white pine. 

Agriculture classes use the forest 
constantly for outdoor classrooms 
and laboratories. The forest trail 
and road building have been con- 
tinued, permanent inventory plots 
set up. 

“Job opportunities for many are 
dependent upon our wood indus- 
tries,” Ingvar Rohling, superintend- 
ent, says. “Studying the social as- 
pects of forestry is extremely fruit- 
ful.” 

Tripoli’s 80 acre forest is earning 
money for a gymnasium. 

Even the Milwaukee schools, in 
Wisconsin’s most highly populated 
metropolitan area, have their Potter 
school forest where, under the direc- 
tion of Roy Swenson, conservation 
coordinator, thousands of school 
children plant trees each year. 

Many small forests are doing a 
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good job. A farm woodlot demon- 
stration to show good harvesting 
practices was held on the 26 acre 
Prairie du Chien school forest. Pupils 
have made and erected a school 
forest sign and put up tree identifi- 
cation markers, have harvested 4,200 
board feet of lumber since the forest 
was started in 1952. 

In a school forest, large or small, 
many lessons are learned. Like the 
heterogeneous pieces of a puzzle fit- 
ting together, or an algebraic equa- 
tion solved, facts gathered here and 
there in text books are no longer un- 
related parts, but take on meaning 
and relationship. 

Many once barren tracts in Wis- 
consin are now woodlands. Foot 
prints of deer can be seen in these 
forests.. Small game and birds live 
in the brush. Walking down the 
road, students can hear the thump 
of a partridge’s wing as she limps 
along leading them away from her 
nest. They can watch a turtle lum- 
bering across the sand or a muskrat 
who lives and swims along the river. 

If your town helps your school to 
have a forest, abandoned fields and 
wild land areas can become a fasci- 
nating new world for thousands of 
young citizens who will be the cus- 
todians of the forests of the future. 








NEW ALL-AMERICAN 


PICNIC GRILL 





It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 
control provides faster, easier fire kin- 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steaks, chops and bar- 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 
Shipped fully assembled. 





STATIONARY 
Weight 180 Ibs. 
COM PLETE 


$4370 


PATENTS 


PORTABLE 
Weight 205 Ibs. 
COM PLETE 


$4985 


PENDING 





Order Your All-American Grill TODAY ! 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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SELLING IS PART OF FORESTRY 


AINTAINING markets for products of the forest is a major factor in the planning of tree 
farmers, small as well as large. 


The price paid for logs varies from time to time, but it is determined always by the de- 
mand for forest products—everything from the basic 2x4 to the finest printing papers. 


It is because old markets must be maintained and new markets opened for our products 
that Simpson has undertaken an advertising program which reaches millions of prospective cus- 
tomers from Coast to Coast. 


Advertising in mass-circulation magazines such as The Saturday Evening Post costs a great 
deal of money. Some may wonder why we spend this money at a time when the wood products 
market is having troubles. 

We once heard a description of advertising which used ‘““The Church on the Hill” as an 
example. The church had stood there for decades and everyone knew it was there, yet each 
Sunday morning the church rang its bell. 

We find in this business of processing logs into home products and papers that you have 


to keep reminding people you have these products to sell. Even when you have been in busi- 
ness 62 years, as has Simpson, the necessity for keeping the public advised about your business 


The ad in the Post seems a long way from the tree in the forest; yet the result of that full- 
color page eventually is felt in local decision whether to let the tree stand, or cut it and sell it. 


SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY 


Operating Plants and Forests in Washington and Oregon 














Play safe... 
trap those 


firebug sparks 






The Gill 


Spark Arrestor 


for trucks and tractors 


t 


prevents exhaust-spark fires in forests, 


fields, warehouses... . 


Fire wardens agree, both 
Federal and State, that 
trucks and crawler tractors 
do exhaust dangerous in- 
eandescent carbon which 
starts thousands of costly 
fires. 

The Gill Spark Arrestor, 
tests show, can TRAP al- 
most 100% of that firebug 
exhaust carbon—thanks to 
its new, centrifugal design. 


saves lives 


Now your trucks and all 
your tractors can work 
safely in the most haz- 
ardous areas. 

You'll be money ahead 
safeguarding your own 
property — and: that of 
others—by using the relia- 
ble and suecessful Gill 
Spark Arrestor. For full 
details, write, wire or 
phone today. 


ERICKSON PRODUCTS CO. 
761 Clementina St., San Francisco 3, California 
MArket 1-1514 
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Attaches Cup 
to end collects 

of exhaust exhaust 
pipe carbon 


For vertical or horizontal 
exhausts 

Highly efficient at all 
throttle ranges 
Self-cleaning 

Almost no back-pressure 
Stainless steel 

Less exhaust-noise 











Printers of AMERICAN FORESTS e 


ho Paper . oe Printing 


Skillful men in forest laboratories are developing 


finer papers, and ton for ton from fewer trees. 


This is today’s wood utilization at its intelligent 


best. 


These papers are skillfully used by craftsmen at 


the Monumental Printing Company, publication 


printers. They respect the fine products of the 


forests. This is printing at its intelligent best, 


MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
32nd and Elm Avenue 
Baltimore 11, Maryland 


YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


FOREST SCIENCE 
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Timber Harvest Forests 
(From page 30) 


timber harvest forests, averaging less 
than 50 acres each in area, has a 
ten year record which sheds light on 
the answers. 

These forests contain today, after 
one complete rotation of compart: 
ment harvest cuts, not less, and fre. 
quently more, standing timber than 
when logging began. The average 
quality of timber is improving be- 
cause poorer trees have been taken 
out first. Growth samples taken in 
test plots show that growth rates are 
increasing. 

The timber harvest forests encom- 
pass the range of important forest 
types — white pine, hemlock, hard- 
woods, maple, basswood, pure red 
oak, mature stands with sawtimber, 
second growth hardwoods yielding 
tie cuts, and boltwood. 

Timber harvest field days enable 
woodland owners to see in the deck 
the wood-equivalent of net growth 
in two or three years time; learn 
efficient and safe use of logging 
equipment best adapted to farm op- 
erations; see the application of the 
rules required in the several markets 
for acceptable grades and _ specified 
lengths of logs and bolts; judge the 
economic benefits of sustained yield 
forestry income in terms of wages 
per hour for the time invested in 
harvesting and the net wood growth 
in the interim between cuts. 

Teaching through demonstration 
is the primary objective of Wiscon- 
sin’s timber harvest forests. But the 
large volume of statistical records be- 
ing obtained, and the existing high 
degree of control over the future of 
these tracts, provide research forest- 
ers with extremely useful areas close 
to the problems which beset the 
small woodland owner everywhere. 


Wisconsin’s Tree Nurseries 
(From page 34) 


heavily forested, have seen a tree- 
planting boom in the last decade. 
State distribution of seedlings and 
transplants to seven counties in- 
creased from less than 600,000 in 
1945 to more than 1,200,000 in 1951 
and has averaged 2,000,000 a year 
since. 

During that period, more than 
14,000,000 trees were planted in 
those counties and Beale estimates 
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that the demand in late years has 
been three or four times the plant- 
ing stock available. In 1956, for ex- 
ample, one man alone asked for 
600,000 trees. He got 60,000. When 
nursery production makes it possi- 
ble in a couple of years, more than 
5,000,000 trees may be planted an- 
nually in this lower Wisconsin river 
valley, until all available land is in 
slantations. 

Most of these trees came from the 
Wisconsin Rapids nursery in central 
Wisconsin. Now a game division 
nursery at Boscobel, in the heart of 
the southern plantation area has 
been enlarged and planted with for- 
est stock. it will produce about 
10,000,000 trees annually. 

Using soil bank allotments, Wis- 
consin has added cold storage and 
packaging facilities to all of its nur- 
series and is building a seed extrac- 
tor at one of them. The cultivated 
area has been doubled. 

Orders for trees under the soil 
bank program could not be filled last 
spring. About 4,000,000 were dis- 
tributed and the unfilled orders 
will be satisfied by putting out per- 
haps 5,000,000 for fall planting. 


The state administrator of the 
agricultural conservation program 
says that soil bank orders for 1958 


are picking up. 











When Writing 

Our Advertisers 

Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS 


We the 


salute splendid 
group of companies, and 
individuals represented in 
these advertising columns. 
When you are in need of 
their products or services 


be sure to mention 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
MAGAZINE 


PROVEN! Eddie BAUER sleeping 
bags are rated the finest by expe 
dition leaders, guides, mountaineers, 
foresters and authorities everywhere 
ALL TYPES: Singles, 
Station Wagon Bags. 


FREE! 64-page CATALOG 


BEFORE YOU BUY any sleeping bag, out- 
door clothing or insulated underwear, 
GET THE FACTS about insulations. 
Read what authorities say. 

@ SEND FOR Includes tents & other camping 
YOUR COPY : eavipment. 


Twin Sets, Mummies 




















NO RISK, You'll agree ours 
is far better quality, far better value, 
or we will promptly refund in full — 
including shipping costs both ways. 


ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


Made exclusively in our own factory under U. S. 
Patents. Sold direct to you only...never through 
dealers, never under other brands. 
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| WOOD - WATER ond WORK 


,, Wood and water have been keystone materials 
in the modern progress of man. Today through 
diligently planned work Puget Sound engi- 
neers and technicians have developed ways 


for man to profit from these resources with- 


Tree farms, fire 


and insect control and sustained yield har- 


have assured a continuity of opera- 


tions, continuity of products, and a continuity 


of income to employees and management. 


Situated about 50 miles from beautiful Mt. 


our area and mill have much to offer a 


You are cordially invited to visit our 


} 
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plants and tree farms when you are in this area. 


PUGET SOUND PULP and TIMBER CO. 


MILLS AND OFFICES — BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 
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COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 


PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 





SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 


AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 
THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 














Just forthe fun of it! 
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NEWEST IN MIAMI BEACH 





LUXURY MOTEL 


choose the newest, finest, most luxurious 


just for the fun of if- resort Motel and enjoy the fun of these 


advantages... 


* 125 beautifully furnished motel 
rooms and efficiency suites . 

plus every luxury feature your heart 
could desire—for the whole family! 
















* Olympic swimming pool 
* Private sandy beach 


* Coffee Shop, Soda Foun- 
tain and Cocktail Lounge 


* Children’s Counselor .. 
Rumpus room and 





* Complete sports facilities — ten- 


Kiddie pool nis courts. Putting green. Shuf- 
%* Free Beach Chairs and fleboard. Water Skiing. Pier, surf, 
Umbrellas deep-sea fishing. 


* Fully air conditioned Se 
per Acar * Exciting program of FREE en- 
tertainment. Splash parties. Bar- 


* Most rooms have private A x - 
, P becues. Cocktail Parties. Movies. 


terraces 


*® Free Parking at Your Door 


‘Rooms from ‘So. 


per person, 
double 
occupancy 


Just for the fun of it... 
Write: HAROLD GRUDER, 
Ownership and Management 
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Proving Grounds For 
Multiple-Use 


(From page 26) 


The country-wide stirring of forest 
consciousness that swept the land in 
the thirties had a notable impact on 
the Lake States national forests. The 
old public domain forests were ex. 
panded and ownership patterns con. 
solidated. New purchase units came 
into being, most of them to later be 
set up as national forests. And there 
came also the CCC program. 

In the Lake States, the CCC's gave 
conservation a forward boost that i 1S 
nearly impossible to measure. At 
one time on these national forests 
there were more than 300 camps with 
200 men each. They broke the back 
of the fire problem. They built 
ranger stations, and fire towers, and 
roads. They developed recreation 
areas and rearing ponds. They built 
nurseries and planted trees. Millions 
of them. They left their mark on the 
land and the land was better for it. 


They made it possible for the for- 
est supervisors and the rangers to 
change from custodians into man- 
agers. 

Progress in fire control and timber 
management came slowly, but prog- 
ress came. Then as the scars of old 
fires and cuttings began to heal, and 
the newly green woods seemed lur- 
ingly attractive, the supervisors and 
rangers encountered another prob- 
lem. A tough one. These forests, all 
within a day’s drive of Milwaukee, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, De- 
troit and other large urban areas, 
suddenly became attractive and well 
known as free public recreation 
areas. 

The word got around, among 
nearly a fourth of the country’s pop- 
ulation, that here were free fishing 
areas, free public hunting areas, free 
camping and picnicking spots. The 
trickle of recreation visitors devel- 
oped into a stream and then to a 
river which continues to grow as 
each year passes. 

Early Forest Service plans did not 
visualize the rate at which recrea- 
tional use of the national forests 
would build up, nor the demands 
this use would make on available 
manpower and _ facilities. Coping 
with this development has proved to 
be one of the more difficult problems 
the Lake States national forests have 
faced. Local forest officers have felt, 
at times almost in desperation, that 
the solution to their forest recreation 
problems was practically unattain- 
able. It was not until Congress ap- 
proved planning and financing of 
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the scope incorporated in the “OP- 
ERATION OUTDOORS” program 
that there seemed to be any real 
prospect of meeting the mushroom- 
ing demands for recreational use. 

Not all of this demand comes from 
people who only want to camp. Peo- 
ple who want to fish and people who 
want to hunt make up a large seg- 
ment of the national forest recrea- 
tion users. For them, roads and 
camping spots are not enough. Fish 
to catch and game to hunt are an 
essential pa ¢ of the forest recrea- 
tion they seek. 

The states of Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin rank among the 
highest in the nation in hunting and 
fishing activity. These states and the 
Forest Service have now developed a 
pattern for joint wildlife manage- 
ment programs. The basis for this 
cooperation is the premise that the 
states are primarily responsible for 
the protection and _ utilization of 
wildlife, and the Forest Service, 
while concerned about utilization, 
has a primary responsibility in mak- 
ing sure that the national forests are 
a productive wildlife habitat open to 
public hunting and fishing under 
state laws. 

This approach has worked well 
when deer populations and deer feed 
are in balance, and when sportsmen’s 
groups support active herd manage- 
ment programs. Where deer num- 
bers exceed the capacity of their 
range and local sporting groups op- 
pose state efforts at herd manage- 
ment, there are complications. In 
such situations, the future of the 
deer herd itself is in jeopardy. But 
the complications are more than 
that. Deer are then forced to feed 
upon any species of plants that are 
available. Frequently these are the 
young trees of the future commer- 
cial timber crop. This means direct 
competition between today’s deer 
and tomorrow’s timber. , 

For the most part, the technical 
answers to the problem of deer and 
deer range management are avail- 
able. B.t because these answers are 
hot acceptable to many of the parti- 
sans of the deer—or the timber— 
they have frequently been rejected. 
Future progress depends on greater 
public understanding of the techni- 
cal problems involved, and on con- 
unuing public policies that are in ac- 
cordance with the technical facts. 

_ There is nothing unique or essen- 
tially new in this broad pattern of 
other uses and services intermixed 
with the growing of timber on na- 
tional forest land. The detail, the 
extent to which water and soil prob- 
lems are important, and the adapta- 
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Protect Your 


With Penco, Chemicals! 


PENCO 

Penite 6X and Penite 35—special 
liquid sodium arsenite formulations 
for weed control in fire lanes and 
lumberyards. 


PENCO 
Debarker—A chemical debarker for 
application to trees prior to cutting. 








Timber Crop 


PENCO 
DDT Forest Spray — for controlling 
Pine Butterfly, Spruce Budworm, and 
other damaging insects. 


PENCO 
BHC E-11 —liquid concentrate for 
mixing with oil to control pine bark 
beetles. 


PENCO Pentachlorophenol — widely recommended 
and used as a wood preservative for poles, fence 


posts and lumber. 


Contact your nearest Pennsalt Chemicals office 
for product bulletins, shipping points, and prices. 


Aurora, Ill. 


(Formerly Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington) 


PENNSALT OF WASHINGTON DIVISION u 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Berkeley, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. Montgomery, Ala. Portland, Ore. 


Pennsalt 


Bryan, Tex. 


Chemicals 





Producing Chemicals for Farm, Home, and Industry for Over a Century 











Swedish Foresters Tools 


Increment Borers 
Tree Calipers 
Bark Measurers 
Compasses 


Precision made in Mora, Sweden for 
accuracy and durability. Send for your 
free copy of our Foresters’ Tool Cata- 
logue. Write Dept. F 


Sandvik STEEL, INC. 


SAW & TOOL DIVISION 


1702 Nevins Rd., Fair Lawn, N. Jj. 
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sii Make your Pickup Truck do Double Duty 
with Watson’s Versatile Safti-Spray 





Now you can quickly convert the pickup truck you 
already own into an effective firefighting unit, without 
interfering with its ordinary use. 


The Watson Safti-Spray delivers from 50 to 350 pounds of 
pressure for a powerful stream or penetrating fog to 


snuff out a sizable fire quickly—and with a minimum 
of water. Its pump is dependably powered by a 


For detailed 
literature 


write Dept. J-10 





quick-shift power take-off from the truck engine. 


Does Other Jobs Too... perfect for spraying roadside 
weeds and brush, insect abatement, or liquid transfer. 


H. S. WATSON 
COMPANY 


Emeryville, California 
Toledo, Ohio 










THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 
Heavy Roots and Sturdy 
Tops of Musser Quality 
Seedlings compared with 
Ordinary Seedlings. 


GOOD TREES COST YOU LESS: 


Musser trees grow and thrive where 
others fail to survive — because of Care- 
ful Selection of Seed, Good Heredity, 
Scientific Propagation and Spraying, 
Musser trees are healthy. Heavy roots, 
sturdy tops assure rapid growth. 

There is as much difference in trees as 
in common and purebred livestock. Don’t 
waste money on inferior stock. 


Write for Free Catalog.. 


with wholesale planting list. Ask for our 
famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 





MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 





YOU PROFIT BY BUYING FROM ONE 
OF AMERICA’S LARGEST GROWERS 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE per 1000 
Very best Christmas tree strain, from seed col- 
lected by our men from selected parent trees. 
Healthy, sturdy, straight stemmed, rich color. 


2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to 6” $25.00 
2-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 87 vce . 35.00 
Zope. Seodlinras, 5” to WO” -ccccccsssnssonsssoss 45.00 
AUSTRIAN PINE per 1000 
3-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” ____ ----$35.UU 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 14” _._.__ 45.00 


NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast Growing per 1000 


Seed collected by our men from selected trees. 


2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” oo... $35.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 14”) occu 50.00 
DOUGLAS FIR—Hardy per 1000 
2-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 8” $30.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” 45.00 
BLUE SPRUCE—Superior Stock per 1000 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” $60.00 


Many other Evergreens, Ornamentals, Shade Trees 





BOX 27-J 
INDIANA, PA. 
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tion to Lake States conditions pro. 
vide some features that are 1 nique, 
For the concept of multiple usc man. 
agement lies not only in broad pat- 
terns but also in fitting those pat. 
terns to a wide and changing \ariety 
of conditions. In some areas each 
acre must do the work of two, or 
three. In others, the best fit is a pat. 
tern of zoning that dedicates certain 
areas to a particular use. Lake States 
national forests contain a unique ex- 
ample of the latter. 

On the Superior Na. nal Forest, 
along the boundary with Canada, 
there is a superlative land of lakes 
and waterways which has no counter- 
part elsewhere in the nation. It is 
country that was known to the voy- 
ageurs who traveled the northern 
canoe routes. Ever since then it has 
attracted lovers of the great out-of. 
doors, people who are not content to 
picnic, or to camp for a week with 
their neighbor’s tent and campfire 
only a scant fifty feet away. This 
great canoe area is one of the few re- 
maining spots in the eastern United 
States that offers elbow room to those 
who would get away from automo- 
biles and crowds of people and who 
are willing to work to do so. It is 
being managed so as to provide wild 
land environment for such people. 

A person leaving on a_ ten-day 
canoe trip usually needs to be out- 
fitted. So, the recreational values of 
this area are highly tinged with com- 
mercial aspects. It happens, too, 
that this canoe country is an area of 
high timber values, and of poten- 
tially high mineral values as well. It 
Was apparent very early that the 
unique recreational value depends 
upon the wilderness character of the 
locale, a character that would be 
eroded in the ordinary routine sort 
of commercial development. 

Here, planned multiple use on the 
basis of zoning has proven to be the 
most workable arrangement. It sim- 
ply is not feasible for each acre, or 
each forty acres, to support all the 
kinds of commercial use that are 
possible. Within three separee areas 
classed as “roadless areas” roads for 
public access are prohibited. The 
harvesting of timber, and construc- 
tion of non-permanent roads neces 
sary for its removal, are permitted in 
certain zones within these three 
areas. Within certain other zones 
timber harvesting is prohibited. In 
all the zones a principal aim of man- 
agement is to preserve the essence ol 
wilderness environment around the 
lakes and along the waterways. 

Because of private investments 
previously made, this planning is be- 
ing accomplished only amid contro- 
versy. There are strong differences 
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For lumbering operations - 
from Alaska to the Mississippi Delta, 


see Mie - More lumbermen 
depend on 
Johnson Sea-Horses 
than on any other 
outboard motor 












New for ’58! World’s first outboard V-engine! 


It’s a miracle of compact power. The most 
effortless, most efficient big motor ever built. 
It’s the new V-50 class Sea-Horse—a 4-cylinder, 
70.7 cubic inch, 50 hp V-block engine. Delivers full 
thrust instantaneously. Virtually no load can 





ELEVEN NEW JOHNSONS 
50 hp Super Sea-Horse V-50* $840 


make it labor. 50 hp Sea-Horse V-50... 740 

35 hp Super Sea-Horse* 625 

Good news for cold water users. V-50’s new 35 hp Sea-Horse*........... 585 

recirculating cooling system holds temperature 35 hp Sea-Horse. . . . 495 

a Tigi oe a 18 hp Sea-Horse*.......... 475 

across block within narrow limits. Pays off in far 18 hp Sea-Horse...... 395 

longer engine life! Learn more about this most an ee veteecees = 
z - p Sea-Horse...... 

dependable Sea-Horse and the entire 58 Johnson line. 5% hp Sea-Horse.......... 230 

Your Johnson dealer’s listed in the classified phone book. Sp eee. .... scones 


*12-volt electric starting (new 

quick-charging generator availa- 

ble as accessory on electric start- 

ing 35s and V-50s). Prices f.o.b. 

factory, subject to change. OBC 

certified brake hp at 4000 rpm 
(18s and 35s af 4500). 


FREE! 1958 Sea-Horse catalog, write: Johnson Motors, 
321 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill. (Div. of Outboard Marine Corp. 
In Canada: manufactured by Johnson Motors, Peterborough, Ont.) 








Nearly two million dependable Sea-Horses prove JOHNSON KNOWS BEST 











@ Hardy, Northern grown 


transplants for better survival. 


@ Thick, all-year foliage with sturdy root 
systems from selected seed. 


@ Quality that is second to none for Watcr 


Sheds, Reforestation, etc. 


Look at the unusually fine, healthy seedlings shown here 
They’re the kind of planting stock you get from Suncrest. 
where every order is carefully graded and packed under the 
Whether you plant 
for Christmas Trees, Ornamentals, Hedges, Timber Stands 
or Soil Erosion, it will pay you to investigate the savings 
you can make at Suncrest where only the finest specimens 


supervision of trained forestry experts. 


of many varieties are grown by specialists. 







SUNCREST 


You Get The Finest In 


Quality Evergreen Stock 
from SUNCREST NURSERIES 


Your Suncrest Tree 
Profits Never Stop Growing 


Send For Illustrated Catalogue 
And Planting Guide — FREE. 


EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES 
Dept. AF, BOX 305-E, HOMER CITY, PA. 
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Stop Drag 
Reduce Wear 


OVER 100,000 WARN HUBS NOW 
IN USE ON 4-WHEEL DRIVES 


WARN MFG. Co. 


LOWER COSTS 


EASIER HANDLING 






| 


idle the front drive in 2-wheel drive 





for your 
8 € a 
or other 
4-wheel drive 


Free-wheeling 2-wheel drive with Warn Hubs 
means big savings in gear, engine, tire wear, 
gas, plus the pep, speed, performance and 
high gear power of any 2-wheel drive. 

And now, with Warn Lock-O-matics, you 
have free-wheeling 2-wheel drive, or normal 
4-wheel drive automatically, as you shift! 
When you need traction, you have it! When 
you shift to 2-wheel drive, you always have 
free-wheeling 2-wheel drive—with no drag, 
front gear whine, shimmy. Warn Lock-O- 
matics truly make “two vehicles out of 1!” 
Ask your truck dealer for a free demonstra- 
tion of Warn Lock-O-matic or Locking Hubs 
(manual control), or write for literature to- 
day! Models for all 4 w.ds. to 114 tons. 


RIVERTON BOX 6064-FR-10 
SEATTLE 88, WASHINGTON 
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of opinion between equally sincere 
men and women. 

These illustrations of interest con. 
flicts that must be reconciled in or. 
der for multiple use to work have 
been drawn from examples that in- 
volve obvious direct conflicts. Ip 
most multiple use problems the con. 
flicts are more subtle. There are, for 
instance, the differences in outlook 
between the resort owner, the camp- 
er, and the summer home owner. 
These are all thought of as recrea- 
tion uses, and usually not in con. 
flict. But they can be in very seri- 
out conflict. There are even differ. 
ences in objectives between users of 
sawlogs and users of pulp sticks, and 
between those who want different 
standards of forest trail maintenance, 

The national forests of the Lake 
States have come of age concurrently 
with a rapid growth in population, 
and an even more rapid growth in 
demands upon the forests for their 
products and services. The work 
week has become shorter. More and 
more people have come to see in the 
national forests a relatively inexpen- 
sive place to enjoy hunting, fishing, 
and other out-door activities with 
their families. The families are grow- 
ing in size. And transportation by 
road and by air has vastly improved. 

But these trends of the past few 
years appear to be just a beginning. 
The population of the country is go- 
ing through a virtual explosion. 
Personal incomes seem to be headed 
still higher. Super-highways now 
programmed will shorten travel time 
from the major cities to all of the 
forested areas. And changes in tech- 
nology will make a commercial raw 
material out of most of the trees that 
grow in the Lake States, regardless 
of kind, size or shape. 

The pressure on the forest land ol 
the Lake States will far exceed that 
anticipated by most of the men who 
first concerned themselves with pro- 
tecting and managing it. The use o! 
private land will certainly continue 
to be determined by the wishes of its 
owners. There will no doubt be fu- 
ture pressures for more areas to be 
set aside exclusively for groups hav- 
ing one particular interest. It seems 
probable that only on the publicly 
owned forests can the citizens of the 
country be assured of finding some 
place where there are opportunities 

for all the forest uses they have tra- 
ditionally enjoyed. 

This increased tempo of pressure 
is coming at the very time these na- 
tional forests are proving themselves 
to be a valuable national asset. 
Twenty years ago the receipts were 
just under $80,000. Relatively little 
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land has been added since, yet re- 
ceipts to the national treasury last 
year were a little over $1,725,000. 
That is an increase of over 21 times 
in two decades. The oldest records 
of recreation use show that 17 years 
ago there were an estimated 680,000 
recreation visits. For last calendar 
year the recreation visits were esti- 
mated at over 3,400,000, a five-fold 
increase. Twenty years ago the tim- 
ber harvest amounted to 28,000,000 
board feet. Last year the harvest 
showed an increase of over eleven 
times, to 317,000,000 board feet. Last 
year's timber harvesting activities en- 
tailed making 1738 separate timber 
sales and the supervising cutting of 
merchantable timber on 85,700 acres. 

To date a total of 675,000 acres 
has been successfully planted to 
trees. And the record in fire fighting 
is impressive. Last year, which was 
a good year, 182 fires burned 851 
acres, or slightly more than 1/100th 
of one percent of the total net area 
within these forests. 

The men and women who have 
done the work feel that this is an im- 
pressive record. It did not come 
about by accident. Also it did not 
come about just by the hard work of 
a loyal corps of service people. For- 
est Service objectives and_ policies 
have received wholehearted support 
from many individuals and groups 
working and living in the region. 
This is especially true of the depart- 
ments of the state governments con- 
cerned with stewardship of wild 
land resources of these states. 

The future challenge to national 
forest management seems _ clear. 
Every acre must do more than one 
thing, must make more than one con- 
tribution. More often than not every 
acre must do several things—all at 
the same time. This is the only way 
the wild land resources of the coun- 
try can meet the pressure on the land 
which inevitably will come with the 
luture population numbers now be- 
ing forecast. 
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is among the most important. 


the manufacture of newsprint. 


| Of all the natural resource materials used to improve the 


economic and social well-being of modern civilization, wood 


In order to insure a never ending supply of this raw ma- 
terial, the Great Northern Paper Company participates in 
the Conservation and Forest Management Programs. The 
Company’s program of sound forest management has re- 


sulted in a continued increase in available pulpwood for 


Good forest management guarantees a continuous supply 


| of raw material for Maine’s greatest industry. 


| Great NoatHenn Paren Company 


6 State Street 
Bangor, Maine 








EXCEEDS 
U.S.FOREST SERVICE 
REQUIREMENTS 


| Stocked for immediate delivery by . 


Chas. NIEDNER'S Sons Company 
10-20 James Street * Malden 48, Mass. 


1112” WEIGHS ONLY 





14 LBS. PER 100 FEET 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
69 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 
** Tel.: Sutter 1-0618 


RED CHAIN forestry hose is strong, 
lightweight, flexible, and compact; it 
is ideal for forestry service needs. 
RED CHAIN is made of pure linen 
and will stand up and give long life 
under the most severe conditions. 
Exclusive Niednerizing process gives 
protection against mildew and rot 
and guarantees longer life. RED 


Also .. 


Winthrop, Maine 


BLANCHARD ASSOCIATES, INC. 


the dependable 
pure linen 
forestry hose 


CHAIN sweats in action, without re- 
ducing nozzle pressure, to protect 
against fire damage. 


Available in 1 and 114 inch sizes; 
lengths of SO and 100 feet. RED 
CHAIN bose is identified by the dis- 
tinctive red chain stripe. Order from | 
dealer nearest you. 


. RENDEIN pure linen fire hose for indoor preteens 


RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. 
71 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Tel.: Main 2341 | 
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Better Utilization 


thru Kerf Reduction plus 
More Over-Run-- 


McDONOUGH BAND MILLS 


Maximum accuracy at high speed plus mini- 
mum kerf adds up to extra over-run that soon 
pays for a Modern McDonoucu Band Mill. 
Continuous research and development backed 
by over 65 years of production leadership in- 
sures your new McDonoucu Band Mill being 
tops in modern design at moderate cost. 
McDonoucHu 62” Heavy Duty Band Mill 
illustrated. Available in sizes from 54” to 7’. 








McDONOUGH 1500 GALLOWAY 


VN GUIs Venger ai icmaemm™ EAU CLAIRE, WISC. 














When Writing Our Advertisers Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS 
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Wisconsin Wood at Work 


(From page 34) 


ed the first map to serve for forest 
protection in anticipation of the four 
lookout towers erected the following 
summer. These were connected to 
the Trout Lake Headquarters by 
ground circuit telephone lines. In 
his biennial report Mr. Griffith 
stated: “During the field seasons of 
1911 and 1912 we have completed 
15914 miles of road, 118 miles of 
fire lane and 56 miles of telephone 
line, and it is believed that this js 
a greater amount of permanent pro- 
tective work than has been accom- 
plished by any other state in an 
equal length of time.” 

Wisconsin pioneered in the field 
of aerial fire detection, being the 
first agency in history to employ an 
airplane for spotting fires. The first 
flight was made on June 29, 1915, 
from the Trout Lake headquarters 
in a Curtis flying boat with Jack 
Vilas as pilot and E. M. Weaver as 
observer. 

By the act of the 1915 legislature 
the activities of the Conservation 
Commission, the State Board of For- 











PROUGKESS 
IN 


FORESTRY 








The use of aspen and mixed hardwoods for pulpwood means a better future for 
America’s forests. Proper cutting and utilization of these trees releases more valuable 


species, thereby improving timber stands and growth. 


Aspen serves as cover for an understory of balsam and spruce on Consolidated’s 
Gagen Forest Management Unit pictured above. Growth studies are in progress on 
this and similar stands to determine growth and the best time for cutting. This is 


progress in good forest management. 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY, WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 
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estry, the State Park Board, the Fish 
Commission and the state game 
warden were combined under a new 
state Conservation Commission of 
three paid members. Mr. F. B. 
Moody, who had for several years 
been on the forestry faculty at Cor- 
nell University, returned to Wiscon- 
sin as the forestry member of the 
commission. Under his direction a 
protection plan was prepared for the 
former forest reserve area and 17 
protection districts totaling 1,700,000 
acres and ranging in size from 60,- 
000 to 138,000 acres were set up, each 
with a ranger or federal patrolman 
in charge. 

In 1923 the Conservation Com- 
mission was reorganized under a sin- 
gle conservation commissioner, E]- 
mer S. Hall. Mr. Harrington, how- 
ever, continued in charge of fire con- 
trol as superintendent of forests and 
parks. The following year six pro- 
tection districts covering some 7,- 
200,000 acres were organized. 

A rising interest in forestry pos- 
sibilities, as the land-for-farming 
movement began to fail, caused the 
legislature during the 1925 session 
to authorize the establishment of 
forest protection districts beyond the 
general limits of the state-owned 
land areas, and a special appropri- 
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ation of $25,000 annually for two 
years was voted. Efforts were made 
to meet the needs of the hour, but 
during the spring of 1925 the fires 
got so bad that the governor or- 
dered out the National Guard, but 
by the time it arrived the situation 
was completely out of hand and the 
fires burned until rain, the latter 
part of May, put them out. 


Public interest, however, was 
aroused and in October meetings 
were held in each protection district 
at which the governor spoke and 
the Conservation Commissioner and 
his staff outlined a plan for making 
protection more effective. Briefly, it 
called for the state itself to provide 
fire detection, law enforcement, fire 
fighting equipment and general ov- 
erhead expense, and for the towns 
to appoint special fire wardens to 
handle fire suppression under the di- 
rection of the district rangers. 

Up to this time the influence of 
the federal Week’s law and later the 
Clarke-McNary law was potent in 
advancing the forestry cause in the 
state. While the early day inspec- 
tions had been conducted from 
Washington and later from Denver, 
about 1925 the Forest Service 
opened a Lake States office at Du- 


luth in charge of Crosby A. Hoar. | 
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Do You Own 
Woodland? 


Or an estate with valuable shade and 
ornamental trees? If you do, you need 
equipment—tools for pruning, plant- 
ing, protection, harvesting, etc.—and 
the place to get what you need when 
you need it is Forestry Suppliers, Inc., 
the nation’s 
house. 


largest forest supply 


Write today requesting that your 
name be placed on the list of our 
customers and friends receiving the 
Forestry Supply Letter, a new service 
designed to keep you abreast of new 
and improved tools—a buying guide 
that you cannot afford to be without 
if you own woodland. And at the 
same time, ask that a copy of For- 
estry Suppliers’ new catalog be mailed 
you when issued early in 1958. 


Send your requests to 


Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


P. O. Box 8305 — Battlefield Station 
JACKSON 4, MISSISSIPPI 














WOOD PRESERVATION 


By Georce M. Hunt, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wisc.; and Georce A. Garratt, Yale University. Second Edi- 
tion. 405 pages, $7.50, 

Covers the entire field of wood preservation, including the natural 
durability and treatability of different woods; descriptions of the 
important fungi and insects that destroy wood in storage and use; 
escriptions of the more common wood preservatives; protection 
of logs and lumber from deterioration during seasoning and 
Storage; fireproofing chemicals and methods; and the economic 
aspects of wood preservation. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


THEIR SOURCES, PRODUCTION, 
and UTILIZATION 


By A. J. PANsHIN, Michigan State College, E. S. HArrar, Duke 
University; W. J. Baker, and P. B. Proctor, Oregon Forest 
Products Laboratory. 549 pages, $8.00. 


Placing special emphasis on developments and trends in forest 
produc ts conversion and utilization, this book deals with the prin- 
cipal primary and secondary forest products with the exception 
of construction lumber. The four major sections treat the eco- 
nomics of forest utilization, wood products, chemically derived 
wood products, and derived and miscellaneous wood products. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY Inc. 


from the American Forestry Series 


TEXTBOOK OF WOOD TECHNOLOGY 


By H. P. Brown, State University of N.Y.; A. J. PANsHin, Mich- 
igan State College; and C. C. Forsairu, State University of N.Y. 
VOLUME I—Structure, Identification, Defects and Uses of the 
Commercial Woods of the U.S.—626 pages, $9.00. 
VOLUME II—The Physical, Mechanical and Chemical Properties 
of the Commercial Woods of the U.S.—769 pages, 
$12.00. 
With information on a/l phases of wood technology, this 2-volume 
work is the only comprehensive text in its field. It provides a 
thorough treatment of commercial woods of the United States both 
as a text for college students and a reference for all those in the 
forest industries, 


weseeeeeeeMAIL THIS COUPON TODAY =<<saeeee” 





a 

a College Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. H 
@ 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 1 
4 Please send me, on approval, a copy of the book(s) checked. I 8 
: agree to pay for the book(s) upon receipt of invoice or return §% 
\ within 10 days. t 
. Wood | O Forest Text. of Wood : 
1 Preservation Products Technology 1 
1 i] 
g  NAME.....s.ssssersersereereesnssessssossnssssssssemensersesssessrenssnensseseasensenseneneneessensegs 1 
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| 330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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This office was in current touch with = 
new developments in the state and 
rendered great service in planning 
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est fire control but to the advance- ‘, ie 
ment of the forestry program in i 
total. i i 








The standard in fire suppression When the 1927 session of the leg- Ma 
for over 30 years islature convened, it was felt the pee 
Guarding your valuable timberlands is no time had arrived for a complete re- sul 
job a ee cg AB Page vision of the forest protection laws. atl 
ond decane tr teh efficient action. The || ©: L. Harrington, then superintend- “ 
Pacific Pumper line has been produced by ent of forests and parks, prepared 
over 30 years of cooperative work with the the revision specifically placing the 

experienced, thoughtful leaders of _ For- detection and control in the hands (C 
aay cece ae see acon to es of the Conservation Commission to : 
simplicity of design, dependable operation be exercised through duly authorized ies ‘Saas Miata de ida: i, hen a = 
and high consistency of performance over forest protection districts. Plenty pate aly From its seed pat. . 
SUELPTINE' From the 38 pound Type 5.A || Under these revisions, and after | | the tice that produces better living | Ph 
light portable series, Pacific pumpers run up due investigation, 11 forest protec- road “nr Semen, en “a rd pra ti 
to sizes and types suitable for tank truck tion districts covering about 1314 fuel alr se ated ‘ Paper for : ti 
et million acres were set up. During thousand uses.  « 
1927 the work of improving the Gulf States Paper, through its For- - 
equipment and facilities moved | | ShY,Divsion, promises the Ameri | J a 

ahead rapidly. By the end of that producing the most from our nation’s 
year a total of 54 lookout towers had forests. | 
been erected, 400 miles of telephone t 
lines had been constructed and each . 
district was equipped with a power s 
pumper, a water tank, hose, fire : 


fighting tools, one or more trucks, 
and a number of buildings were | 
constructed or otherwise made avail- 
able for ranger headquarters. 





me _— The first work in farm forestry ex- 
Type BE Pumper Length 1715”, Width 15”, tension was started in the College 
Height 14”, Net Weight 39 Ibs. of Agriculture in January of 1925. 
PUMPER PERFORMANCE—BE F. G. Wilson was selected to initiate 


Pressure 50 100 150 180 
i, 10 9 8 


' the program and was the first exten- 
Gallons per minute 


sion forester in Wisconsin. In 1931, 


F. B. Trenk was appointed exten- 
sion forester and is still in active 
charge of this important program. 

Also in 1925 the federal govern- 
ment was authorized by the legisla- 
ture to establish national forests in 















































: , CORPORATION 
Wisconsin, but to the standard act 
were added two restrictions: a limit : 
was placed on the acreage the fed- E-Z OPENER BAG e E-Z PULP 
eral government might acquire, and SALES DIVISIONS 
the boundaries of federal purchase TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 
areas required state approval. The 
T “WX”? Pumper irst ; ‘izati set a limi 5 - 
Length 30° "Width 21” Height 22”, first author ization set a limit of 500, 
“Net Weight 150 Ibs. 000 acres, but this was subsequently 
(Available with electric starter) increased to 1,000,000 and finally to TREE FARM 
PUMPER PERFORMANCE—WX-10 2,000,000 acres. MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 
Pressure 50 100 150 200 225 256 ‘ . : . 
Gallons per minute 40 38 37 36 35 32 In May of 1930 F. G. Wilson was Consulting Foresters 
Pacific is prepared to supply from stock a appointed chief forest fire warden Forest Inventories, Appraisals, Reforestation, 
complete line of fire suppression equipment tye gi ine PP tbage Management Plans and Services 
including fire hose, fire extinguishers, noz- and took over direction of fire con- 1166 7th Avenue West Eugene, Oregon 
tles, etc. trol activities. With new districts 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG established in central Wisconsin, but 
still ages sags — pe 8 STerling 3-0693 ADams 2-7242 
in that area burned over 120, 
acres of marsh and forest. In June ALBERT G. HALL 
funds were so depleted that Wilson FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 
Sins +. waanemeonns had to lay off all tower lookout men CONSULTING FORESTER 
for the last ten days of that fiscal ss iain aie dis ateaainn @, ©. 
year. The resulting demand for sedhigaet anal 
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us more adequate protection, especially 

from the north and central counties, 

led to the organization at Ashland 
on September 10, 1930, of an Inter- 
: County Association for Conserva- 
| tion. On May 6, 1931, several hun- 
/ dred county representatives came to 
Madison in chartered busses to ap- 
pear before the legislature. As a re- 
sult of this appearance an appropri- 
ation of $600,000 a year for forestry 
from the general fund for the next 
biennium was approved. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC), which came into being in 
1933, greatly stimulated forestry 
work. Fourteen camps of approxi- 
mately 200 men each were estab- 
lished within the state protection 
districts and 24 others on the na- 

, tional forests and Indian _ reserva- CAROLINA DIVISION 
a F tions. For the first time an adequate ACME, 

fire suppression force was readily 
available, and the completion of es- NORTH CAROLINA 


sential improvements made possible. RIEGEL PAPER CORP., 260 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 16, N. Y. 
‘ The period from 1930 to 1950 was 
largely one of development and in- 
tensification of fire control effort a - 
rather than of expansion. With 
minor modifications and adjust- a . ; 
ments, the area under protection re- When Writing Our Advertisers Please Mention 
mained the same. The improvement 
program, however, was iacanly com- AMERICAN FORESTS 


pleted, the district organizations 
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GEORGIA — PACIFIC 


CORPORATION 


1? SAWMILLS TO SERVE YOUR 
NEEDS WITH QUALITY LUMBER 


CLEVELAND, S. C. « DUMAS, ARK. * FAIRFAX, S. C. Southern and Appalachian Hardwoods. 
- Shortleaf and Longleaf Yellow Pine and 
JACKSON, MISS. © STEELWOOD, ALA. © ENFIELD, N. C. Cypres—Air Dried and Kiln Dried. 


TOLEDO, COOS BAY, MILLINGTON, OREGON Spruce. Rail and water shipments— 


| Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock and Sitka 
a Kiln Dried Mixed Cars and Cut Stock. 


FEATHER FALLS, CALIFORNIA Kiln Dried Pattern Lumber and Flask Stock 


| Sugar Pine, Ponderosa Pine and White Fir— 
—Our Specialty. 


SAMOA, EUREKA, CAL!FORNIA —[ California Redwood. 


SALES OFFICES: Southern Lumber, Southern Finance Building, Augusta, Georgia 
Western Lumber, Equitable Building, Portland 4, Oregon 
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FALL BARGAINS 
IN YOUNG 
SHADE TREES 


All of the varieties of fine shade trees 
listed below will succeed fully as well 
when planted in October to December as 
in the spring and they will grow 50% 
better next summer. 

We supply thousands to large estates, 
parks and municipalities. You can save 
by buying from us, too. 5 of one kind 


at 10 rate. 50 at 100 rate. Order direct 
from this advertisement. Pay express 
(10 to 15%) on arrival. 
(10) (100) 
ACER (Maple) 
Rubrum (Red Maple) 4 to 6 ft. $15.00 $125.00 
6 to 8 ft 22.00 180.00 
accharum (Sugar 
inate as 4to6ft. 15.00 135.00 
6to8ft. 22.00 180.00 
latanoides (Norway 
“ Maple) 4toSft. 12.50 100.00 
CLADRASTUS 
(Yellow-wood) 4to6ft. 40.00 350.00 
CORNUS Florida 
(Dogwood) 4to5 ft. 35.00 280.00 
LIQUIDAMBER 
Seca Gum) 4to5 ft. 18.00 150.00 
OXYDENDRON 
(Sour-wood) 4toSft. 17.50 125.00 
PLATANUS 
(Amer. Sycamore) 4to5ft. 12.50 95.00 
6to8ft. 22.50 175.00 
8tolOft. 30.00 250.00 
POPLAR Lombardy 5 to 6 ft. 8.50 65.00 
Bolleana 4to5ft. 15.00 125.00 
SALIX (Willow) 
Babylonica (Weeping) 
4 to 5 ft. 12.50 110.00 
Wisconsin (Hardy Wpg.) 
4 to 5 ft. 12.50 110.00 
Golden Weeping (Niobe) 
4toS5ft. 12.50 110.00 
SORBUS (Mountain Ash) 
4to5 ft. 20.00 190.00 
TILIA (American Linden) 
4to5ft. 18.00 145.00 
ULMUS (American Elm) 
5toé6ft. 18.00 150.00 
pumila (Siberian) 4to 5 ft. 9.00 75.00 


FALL CATALOGUE sent FREE 
with each order 
or send 10c (50c W. of Rockies) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. D-13, Highlands, N. J. 














CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 





Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes minks, coons with- 
out injuring them. Straying pets and poultry are released 
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strengthened, needed equipment ac- 
quired, and a training program for 
permanent and seasonal employees 
inaugurated. More attention was 
also given to fire prevention and law 
enforcement. In 1934, by commis- 
sion order, unauthorized travel on 
fire lanes and truck trails was pro- 
hibited, and in 1935 ash containers 
were required in all cars and the 
throwing of burning tobacco or 
matches from autos was prohibited. 
In 1935 and 1936, owing to acute 
conditions prevailing, permits were 
required for campfires except at im- 
proved camp grounds, and smoking 
was restricted to autos and places of 
habitation. In 1936 the number of 
fires occurring outside of the protec- 
tion district led Governor Philip La- 
Follette to request the Conservation 
Commission to cooperate with the 
town fire wardens and help them or- 
ganize local protection effort. 

The “‘farm-it-all” boom had broken 
by 1925 and many landowners were 
no longer paying taxes on cutover 
lands, which increased the burden on 
the remaining landowners, many of 
whom were in turn forced to let 
their lands go tax delinquent. On 
the plea that the increasing tax bur- 
den was the chief problem of settlers 
in the cutover counties, Wilson was 
able to devote much of his time as 
extension forester to this region. A 
study by the College of Agriculture 
revealed that by 1927 the taxes were 
unpaid for one or more years on 214 
million acres in 17 northern counties. 
Some of these lands were already 
deedable to the counties, for under 
Wisconsin law the levy of the other 
taxing units must be paid in full, 
and in many rural towns the county 
received only unsaleable tax certifi- 
cates. 


In the spring of 1927 the voters 


approved an amendment to the uni- - 


form tax clause of state constitution 
permitting a special method of tax- 
ing forest property and the legisla- 
ture promptly enacted the Forest 
Crop Law, which distinguishes be- 
tween the land as capital and the 
timber as income. Lands entered 
under this law pay an annual tax of 
ten cents per acre, while the timber 
pays a ten per cent tax on the stump- 
age value when it is cut and the in- 
come is realized. With better legis- 
lation provided both for fire control 
and forest taxation, the two great 
obstacles to private forestry were re- 
moved. Actually, industrial forestry 
began the preceding year when the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
employed F. G. Kilp to set out its 
first plantations with purchased stock 
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and to establish a forest nursery. 
The Goodman Lumber Company 
initiated selection cutting for sus- 
tained yield on its holdings of north- 
ern hardwoods. Both entered lands 
under the Forest Crop Law, and so 
did other owners, but the wave of 
tax delinquency continued to sub- 
merge the cutover counties. — 
Impressed with the magnitude of 
the problem and realizing that a 
new public domain was developing 
by tax delinquency, the legislature 
authorized county boards to use tax- 
deed lands to create county forests 
if approved by referendum vote by 
the people. Langlade was the first 
county to take such action, following 
the vote on November 6, 1928. Best 
of all, an interim committee on for- 
estry and public lands was appointed. 
The interim committee, after con- 
siderable study of the work in other 
states, realized that Wisconsin had a 
special problem because of the enor- 
mous acreage reverting to the coun- 
ties by tax deed. At the suggestion 
of Raphael Zon, then director of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wilson was requested to meet 
with the committee and subsequently 
was requested by the chairman, Sena- 
tor George Blanchard, to draft the 
report. The recommendations led 
to enactment by the 1929 legislature 
of the laws enabling the counties to 
meet the acute economic situation 
which confronted them: county tax 
deed procedure was expedited; coun- 
ties were exempted from paying the 
ten cents per acre required of private 
owners under the Forest Crop Law; 
sale or exchange of lands to improve 
blocking of county, state or national 
forests was approved; and counties 
were empowered to zone for agricul- 
ture, forestry and recreation. 
Land-use problems in the “cut- 
over” counties were not entirely 
solved by establishing forests. 
Though the advancing frontier of 
agricultural expansion was checked, 
there remained many cases of isolated 
settlers with excessive costs per fam- 
ily for roads and schools. One such 
case in Oneida County in the fall of 
1932 led to a request that the dean 
of the College of Agriculture and the 
director of the Conservation Depart- 
ment provide assistance in the draft- 
ing of a county zoning ordinance. 
Guided by help from the office of 
the attorney general, W. A. Row- 
lands and F. G. Wilson compiled the 
map showing land-use districts and 
conducted hearings. The first rural 
zoning ordinance in the United 
States restricting land use to forestry 
and recreation was enacted by the 
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Oneida County board on May 16, 
1933. The movement spread rapid- 
ly until 25 counties had closed 5,000,- 
000 acres to agricultural use. 


Industrial forestry, which began 
in 1926, expanded rapidly as the two 
traditional obstacles to private for- 
estry—fire and taxes—were reduced. 
On February 8, 1944, the Conserva- 
tion Commission authorized recog- 
nition of Certified Industrial Forests, 
where wood-using industries were 
applying satisfactory practices. In 
1955 the forestry programs of twelve 
companies, with 762,470 acres, were 
endorsed. The eight paper compa- 
nies have planted 51,905,000 trees 
and two of them operate their own 
nurseries. In the case of the four 
lumber companies it is largely a case 
of selection cutting in stands of 
northern hardwoods. 

The Menominee Indian Reserva- 
tion includes 231,523 acres of forest 
land of which 132,233 acres carry the 
best stand of northern hardwoods, 
hemlock and white pine in the 
United States. Unlike the other 
reservations in Wisconsin where the 
lands were allotted to individuals on 
the tribal roll and the pine logged 
under contracts let by the Indian 
Service, the Menominee Reservation 
remains one property. The efforts of 
E. M. Griffith and Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette, Sr. led to the Act of 
March 28, 1908, which authorized 
the building of a mill and an annual 
cut of 20 million board feet of tim- 
ber. 

While assistance had been given to 
landowners as early as 1913, help in 
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forest planting and management of 
farm woodlands was revived in 199% 
with the beginning of forest extep. 
sion. The first two farm foresters 
were appointed in 1946, and the 
work was expanded as the forestry 
staff increased. Of the 37 distri 
foresters and assistants of the fores 
management division in the field jp 
1955, 20 are working in 44 primarily 
agricultural counties. Following the 
dust storms of 1934, a ten-year sheltey 
belt project was initiated, unde 
which planning assistance and free 
planting stock from the state forest 
nurseries were provided. By the end 
of the planting season in 1944, three 
row shelter belts totaling, 5,942 miles 
had been planted to protect fields 
from wind erosion in nine central 
counties where sandy soils predoni- 
nate. It is also noteworthy that dur 
ing the years of World War II, Wis. 
consin led all states in forest planting 
on farms. In October of 1955, the 
cooperative forestry division was re. 
named by the commission and will 
henceforth be the forest management 
division. 

The first effort to control forest 
insects came in 1925 when crude 
equipment was mounted on an ait 
plane and the stands on the Penin- 
sula Park were dusted with sodium 
arsenite to combat an outbreak of 
the hemlock looper. Subsequently, 
DDT spraying from the air was done 
on outbreaks of the Saratoga spittle. 
bug, the vector carrying a fungus 
killing jack and red pine. The first 
forest entomologist was added to the 
staff of the cooperative forestry divi- 
sion in July of 1950, and two more in 
1952. Insecticide mixers and sup 
plies of chemicals are now stationed 
at several points and contracts for 
spraying can be let without delay. 
Most of the work in recent years has 
been to control various defoliators o 
conifers. 

Control of white pine blister rust 
by eradication of Ribes has been in 
effect since 1919. This has been done 
in cooperation with the state ento 
mologist of the State Department ol 
Agriculture, in whom all legal pow- 
ers were vested until the Forest Pest 
Control Act was passed in 1955. Now 
the Conservation Commission has 
mandatory powers relating to insects 
and tree diseases attacking forests 
and is authorized to share costs of 
control with forest owners unde! 
certain conditions. . 

The state forests, state forest nur 
series and the state parks are admin- 
istered in a division headed by the 
superintendent of forests and parks. 
The title designation came into us 
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of after the commission reorganization 

95 in 1923, at which time C. L. Harring- rogress —— 

ton was made superintendent. 

The lands early acquired (1905) 

he for forest preserves formed the nu- 4 

“ cleus for the establishment of a sys- through conservation 
tem of state forests which first began 

to take shape in 1931. Since that 

time the Conservation Commission 


ete ¢ 
ily has authorized the establishment of and utilization 











he four such areas in the northern coun- 
ier ties: Northern Highland State For- Th 4 
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Nursery production based on an- 
ticipated demand fell off to 10 mil- 
lion trees in 1944, started on an up- 
ward swing in 1947, reached a pro- 
duction of 20 million trees in 1950 
and continues on the upward trend. 
Total trees produced up to the end 
of 1954 exceeded 443 million. 

Five principal tree nurseries are 
now operated by the department. 
These are located at Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Gordon, Trout Lake, Hayward 
and Rhinelander. The last two 
named were federal nurseries now 
under state management through use 
permits from the U. S. Forest Service. 
A new nursery for game manage- 
ment purposes as well as tree pro- 
duction has been started at Boscobel 
in southwestern Wisconsin. 

Production capacity of present 
nurseries, with reserve land and fa- 
cilities developed and fully worked, 
would exceed 100 million plantable 
trees per year. 

The first Wisconsin state parks 
were administered by a State Park 
Board. Since the very beginning the 
park and forestry work in this state 
has been closely associated. 

The first state park was established 
in 1900. In 1947 the statutes re- 
lating to the state parks were revised 
and coordinated, and the commission 
now has full authority to acquire, 
develop and manage these properties 
Close working arrangements exist be- 
tween the State Historical Society, 
State Highway Commission and 
State Planning Board in the manage- 
ment of the state parks. In 1955 
there were 30 properties in the sys- 
tem totaling roughly 18,000 acres. 

Until the legislature of 1911 voted 
$35,000 for forestry, plus an addi- 
tional $50,000 annually for five years 
for land purchase; the appropriation 
had stood at $9,800 annually for six 
years. Following the supreme court 
decision of 1915, no specific forestry 
appropriations were provided until 
after the constitutional amendment 
of 1924. During those days budget- 
ary controls were less restrictive and 
a necessary minimum of forestry 
work, including fire control, was 
financed from income to the reforest- 
ation fund, the federal Weeks Law, 
and fish and game license income. 

The first forestry tax was levied 
by the 1929 legislature at a rate of 
1/20th of a mill, but a larger appro- 
priation of $600,000 was from the 
general fund in 1931. The following 
biennium the forestry tax was re- 
stored at 1/10th mill, which was 
increased in 1937 to the full 2/10ths 
mill authorized by the constitutional 
amendment of 1924. The following 
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session made this a continuing ap- 
propriation. 

There has also been continuing 
provision for roads in state forests 
and parks since 1925, when $50,000 
was allotted from gasoline tax in- 
come. This was increased, reaching 
$200,000 in 1935. Finally, Chapter 
198, Laws of 1947, provided a con- 
tinuing annual appropriation of the 
State Highway Commission, but 
each year’s projects are based on 
agreements with the Conservation 
Department. 

Since the establishment of the 
Lakes States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, the department has contributed 
personnel as requested. During the 
summer of 1924 Wilson helped to 
gather data for publications on forest 
planting in the Lake States and on 
volume and yield of jack pine. While 
the Lake States Station was covering 
silviculture and management, the 
need for investigations in the basic 
supporting fields became evident. 
Instead of setting up a research sec- 
tion, it has held that more effective 
work could be done with available 
funds by supporting research at the 
Wisconsin Agriculture Experiment 
Station, where laboratory and library 
facilities were available and where 
outstanding scientists were working 
in these fields under competent di- 
rection. Funds were contributed for 
forest pathology in 1941, forest soils 
in 1942, forest entomology in 1946, 
and forest genetics in 1948. The 
total allotment for these activities in 


1955-1956 was $125,458.00 Notable 
results have been achieved, the iden- 
tification of the oak wilt fungus, to 
name only one. Application of find- 
ings in management of nursery soils, 
chemical control of weeds and of 
white grubs in seed beds have more 
than repaid the sums contributed to 
date. 

In the year ending in 1956 the 
budget for forestry amounted to 
about 314 million dollars; several 
hundred trained and experienced 
personnel staffed the permanent 
force in office and field; the interest 
in forestry in the state was wide- 
spread as protection and land man- 
agement policies gave assurances to 
all landowners of a hopeful future. 
The demands of landholders in tree 
planting were greater than the avail- 
able tree supply. The development 
of timber growth on lands held by 
the wood-using industries was ex- 
tensive and expanding. Cooperative 
efforts between state and federal 
agencies and with the University of 
Wisconsin in forestry research and 
application had reached sizeable pro- 
portions. The efforts of the schools 
in teaching forest conservation and 
establishing school forests had ma- 
terially advanced and extension work 
among farmers in better forestry 
practices in the farm woods was well 
received in all parts of the state. 
While this historical record has been 
largely concerned with events that 
occurred mainly in the central and 
northern counties where the protec- 


$$$ 


tion of the land from fire was the 
first and the most elemental! consid. 
eration, it should be noted that the 
benefits of the forestry program may 
well be extended in a more organ. 
ized and positive way to the state as 
a whole. Since the end of World 
War II policies have been gradually 
changing and bending toward that 
objective. To the degree and to the 
extent that the circumstances war. 
rant, the lands of the southem, 
eastern and western counties of the 
state not best suited for agriculture 
may well be devoted to the growing 
of trees. While this part of the state 
is primarily agricultural in character, 
still there are millions of acres that 
can produce their best return only 
through forestry. 

Sound legislation, a stable policy, 
consistent financial support, progres. 
sive leadership and an enlightened 
citizenry have all contributed to the 
progress made during the past half 
century in the upbuilding of forests 
as a crop from the land in this state. 
Many persons, organizations, indus- 
tries and industrial groups, public 
agencies and educational _institu- 
tions, all making important contribu. 
tions, participated in this develop- 
ment. Adherence to these principles 
and methods, together with techno- 
logical progress, should insure the 
continuance and expansion of the 
program for which the foundations 
have now been laid so that Wiscon- 
sin—a naturally wooded state—will 
continue to go “FORWARD.” 








The Chairman of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association’s Elec- 
tions Committee, George L. 
Drake, has announced the fol- 
lowing “candidates for AFA’s 
Board of Directors: 


Stanley G. Fontanna, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Present Board Mem- 
ber. Dean of the School of Nat- 
ural Resources, University of 
Michigan. Formerly deputy 
director of Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation. 


Preston B. Kavanagh, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Lawyer. Representing 
various companies in the re- 
source field. 


Paul D. Kneeland, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. President, Knee- 
land Lumber Company. Member 
of the Board Northeastern Lum- 





ber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Graduate of Harvard Forestry 
School. Former Assistant State 
Forester, Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Katharine Jackson Lee, 
Peterborough, New Hampshire. 
Present Board Member. Mem- 
ber of the Board, Connecticut 
River Watershed Council, Inc. 


Henry T. McKnight, Vienna, 
Virginia. Present Board Mem- 
ber. President, Cornwell, Inc., 
Agricultural Communications, of 
Washington, D. C. 


Richard J. Preston, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Dean, School 
of Forestry, North Carolina State 
University. Chairman, Civil Ser- 
vice Committee, Society of 
American Foresters. 


Carl F. Rehnborg, Buena Park, 


CANDIDATES FOR AFA’S BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


California. Chairman of the 
Board, Nutrilite Products, Inc. 


_H.B. Shepard, Holliston, Massa- 


chusetts. Present Board Member. 
Formerly Forest Economist, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston. 
Now Member of the Staff, Ed- 
wards, Kelcey and Beck. 


Philip W. Smith, New Hope, 
Pennsylvania. Present Board 
Member. Dairy Farmer. Ever- 
green Farms, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Elections Committee has 
nominated nine candidates to 
fill six vacancies on the Board, 
and ballots will be mailed to all 
members before November 1. 
Maurice K. Goddard and R. 
Vance Miles, Jr., are the other 
members of the Committee. 
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SOUTHWESTERN SETTLEMENT 
& DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Jasper, Texas 








Southwestern Settle- 
ment & Development 
Company is now grow- 
ing pine seedlings by 
the millions in its new 
East Texas nursery. 
The nursery is the key- 
stone in Southwest- 
ern’s program to 
perpetuate its 660,000 
acres of forests. 





DIVISION OF EAST TEXAS PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 
EVADALE, TEXAS 
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Feature Photo of the Month 


Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 

















A woodlot in a major league ball park? Sure enough. In Milwaukee, home 
of the league-leading “Braves,’’ the fans got the notion that the glare 
from center field might have an injurious effect on the batting of team 
members. The answer was a mixed stand of trees skirting center field 
(see arrow) which cuts down glare and also provides shade for Hank 
Aaron (foreground), the slugging center fielder. Fans named their wood- 


lot “‘Perinis’ Woods” for the Perini brothers, construction specialists, who 


were instrumental in transferring the Braves from Boston to Milwaukee 
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Beginning of Easier Cutting 
THE NEW, ALL NEW 


HOM ELITE 


You can cut more wood in less time with the new Homelite 6-22 chain saw in 
any kind of hard or softwood production cutting. 

From notching to final bucking, its 6 full horsepower and 22 balanced pounds 
make quick work of every cut. It has the lugging power to fell trees up to 7 feet in 
diameter and cut through 20” trees in 18 seconds. Big new fuel tank lets you cut 
longer without refueling. A real professional’s saw, the Homelite 6-22 stands up 
under the grind day in and day out for dependable, low-cost operation. 

Famous Homelite engine features give you more for your money, too... new, 
revolutionary intake valve increases engine power, prolongs life. New chrome- 
plated cylinder in the short-stroke, high-compression engine cuts friction, decreases 
gas Consumption. 

_ Your choice of straight blades 
rom 14” to 60” or 14” and 18” 
blunge-cut bow. Get a free demon- 


strati ~ ; 4210 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 
stration from your Homelite dealer. 


In Canada: Terry Machinery, Ltd. 


Homelite builds and sells more chain saws than any other company in the world. 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 


u) 


6-22 most versatile all- 


purpose geor drive 
chain sow available. 
Has straight 


, blades, plunge-cut 


bow, brush-cutting 


and clearing 
- attachments. 
6 horsepower, 
‘| 22 pounds. Gives 


you everything 

you wont for 
dependable, year- 
round performance. 


4-20 rugged, geor-drive 


HOMELITE ¢. 


chain saw gives 
you consistent, 
dependable 
performance ina 


P wide range of 


cutting jobs. 

4 horsepower, 

20 pounds, cuts trees 
up to 4 feet in 
diameter 


See ali the famous Homelite Line! 


EZ-G lightest, most 


32 


powerful direct 
drive chain saw 
made, 

6 horsepower, 

19 pounds. Easy to 
corry, easy to 
handle. Cuts trees 
up to 5 feet in 
diameter, zips 
through 8” oak in 
4 seconds, 18” 
pine in 14 seconds. 


most powerful one- 
man chain saw 

you can own 

7 horsepower, 

29 pounds. Powerful 
enough to bring 
down any tree in o 
stand. Fells trees 
up to 10 feet 

in diameter. 








D8 with No. 8S Bulldozer spreads material which has been dumped for fill by 
D8-No. 80 Scraper unit, approaching in the background with another load. 


NEW ACCESS ROAD OPENS WAY FOR 
FIRST LARGE SALE OF LODGEPOLE IN 
DEERLODGE NATIONAL FOREST 


On January 15, last year, Naranche & Konda Construc- 
tion Co. started building 7.4 miles of timber access road 


for the U. S. Forest Service in the Philipsburg Ranger 


District, Deerlodge National Forest, Montana. This 
Butte contractor had been awarded the job with a bid 
of $110,000. The job involved clearing timber, grading, 
graveling and drainage for a 14-foot-wide road to EE14 
specifications. Earthmoving yardage totaled about 
90,000. The job, completed in midsummer, cleared the 
way to reach large stands of lodgepole timber in the 
Green Canyon area. The first sale, held in May last 
year, was for 20,000,000 bd. ft. 

Mainstays of production for Naranche & Konda on 
this job were two CAT* D8 Tractors and a No. 12 Motor 
Grader. The new D8 was equipped with a No. 8S Bull- 


After digging out the ditch, this D8-No. 8S Bulldozer unit eases 
material up to the culvert. Hydraulic steering clutches provide 
positive control for precise maneuvering. 


dozer, while its older brother was matched with a No. 80 
Scraper. Materials handled were dirt and rock, with the 
older unit hauling and the new one doing such chores 
as push loading, installing a steel culvert pipe and 
spreading the material dumped on the fill. The units 
worked 8 hours a day, 6 days a week, with a minimum 
of down time. Operator Edward A. Nelson made this 
comment on the new D8’s performance: 
converter is good for pushing. 
It’s good for dozing, too.” 


“The torque 
It gives steady power. 


Torque converter or direct drive, you get your choice 
in the modern heavy-duty D8. This rugged machine 
packs 191 HP (flywheel) and is built to do more work 
with less down time at lower cost than any other unit 
in its power range. See your Caterpillar Dealer for proof 
of performance. Better still, name the date—he'll 
demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpiliar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


THE HARD 


yp WORK 





